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You’vE HEARD of fellows known as “the ballplayers’ ball- 
player,” “the politicians’ politician” and the like. We think 
we're getting to be “the journalists’ journal,” perused with 
more care by newspaper and magazine editors than by any 
other class of readers. Of course, the numerous reprints 
of our articles in newspapers and magazines around the 
world bear witness to this. A few weeks ago, too, we told 
you about the kind editorials (completely unsolicited) in the 
Christian Science Monitor and the Baltimore Sun discussing 
our current financial crisis. Now, in response to our appeal 
for funds come two very generous contributions, with equally 
generous letters, from two working editors. 

Writes H. B. Snyder, Editor of the Gary (Ind.) Post- 
Tribune: “I am enclosing a check for $— as my contribu- 
tion to the kind of magazine you are publishing. I don’t 
know another I approve so heartily. Its straight reporting 
and thinking are a fine service to America.” 

Says Demaree Bess, Associate Editor of the Saturday 
Evening Post: “I am enclosing my check for $— and hoping 
that you can pull through. I am sure that every thoughtful 
American who has read THE New Leaper for years, as I 
have, hopes that it can continue. Personally, if I were in 
charge of the Information Service in Washington, I would 
see to it that thousands of copies of THE New LEADER were 
mailed abroad at public expense. In my opinion, this would 
do more good for the United States than 95 per cent of the 
stuff being sent out since the war by the Information Service 
under its assorted managers.” 

Perhaps the reason so many good editors follow our pages 
is the fact that top-flight journalists are so prominent among 
our contributors. In the last couple of years, we’ve had 
articles by Malcolm Muggeridge, Editor of Punch; Ray- 
mond Aron of Le Figaro; G. E. R. Gedye and Richard 


the JEW 





Lowenthal of the London Observer; Sal Tas of Het Parool; 
G. L. Arnold of Twentieth Century; Melvin J. Lasky a 
Der Monat; Richard C. Hottelet of CBS Radio; A. ¢ 
Sedgwick, A. H. Raskin, Stanley Levey, Louis Stark, Will 
Lissner, Peter Kihss and Nona Balakian of the New York 
Times; August Heckscher of the New York Herald Tribune; 
Robert G. Spivack, Ted Poston, Oliver Pilat and Mitchel 
Levitas of the New York Post; Edmund Stevens, Richard 
Mowrer, William R. Frye, Courtney R. Sheldon, Bicknell 
Eubanks and Editor Erwin D. Canham of the Christian 
Science Monitor; Tarleton Collier of the Louisville Courier. 
Journal; Lawrence T. King of the Richmond News-Leader; 
William K. Wyant Jr. of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 
Eugene Lyons and Max Eastman of Reader’s Digest; Daniel 
Bell and Daniel Seligman of Fortune; Kenneth Crawford 
and Harold Lavine of Newsweek; Robert Donlevin of Pag. 
eant; Mark Vishniak of Time, and several others whose 
names we must have overlooked. All of these are full-time 
working journalists; of the other New LEADER contributors, 
there are few indeed whose works have not appeared in one 
or more prominent magazines or newspapers. No wonder 
the editors like us. 

Next WEEK: Our Spring Book Number will appear next 
week. It will include literary essays and reviews by Upton 
Sinclair, James T. Farrell, Robert Gorham Davis, John 
Lydenberg, Harvey Curtis Webster, Joseph Wood Krutch, 
Paolo Milano, Gregory Zilboorg and, of course, Granville 
Hicks. Taking its theme from the book number. Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s regular monthly article uses John Wheeler-Ben- 
nett’s The Nemesis of Power as a springboard for a pro- 
vocative discussion of historical analogies. There will be 
other interesting articles and, if advertising commitments 
permit, reviews in the May 10 issue. 
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| Why Britain Worries 


The future of the Atlantic alliance will be grim unless new steps are taken 


to boost British confidence in the sobriety of U.S. leadership 


LONDON 


FF us HAS BEEN a stirring fortnight. 


First, the hydrogen-bomb tests in 
‘he Pacific and the slightly more 
‘muffled explosion in the House of 
‘Commons following Churchill’s un- 
successful attempt to saddle the 1945. 
51 Attlee Government with the major 
responsibility for Britain’s decline in 
atomic status. Then, the storm over 
‘John Foster Dulles’s declaration on 
‘Southeast Asia and the subsequent 
“Anglo-American statement foreshad- 
owing establishment of a Far Eastern 
‘counterpart of NATO. Last, but by 
-no means least, the Oppenheimer sen- 
sation. This is, therefore, a good 
‘time for taking an unemotional look 
Fat the stresses in the Atlantic alliance. 
They are sharper than some Amer- 
Deans think, 
_ Let us start with the comparatively 
alm and orderly exchange between 
pir Winston Churchill and leaders of 
‘the Opposition in the House of Com- 
ymons on April 13—eight days after 
the storm which blew through the 
House during the Prime Minister’s 
first, highly controversial statement 
on his wartime agreement with 
Roosevelt, Here are some extracts 
from the Parliamentary report in the 
Times the following morning: 


“Mr. Tuomas: Is the Prime 








ader 


Minister saying that he selected 
his personal confidants, who were 
very near to him, but that the War 
| Cabinet did not know what tre- 
| mendous promises he had made 
- on behalf of the country? [A ref- 
/ “ence to the Quebec Agreement 
of 1943.] What about the Deputy 
Prime Minister? [Attlee] 
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By G. L. Arnold 





CHURCHILL: LABOR ATTACK FAILS 


“Sir Winston CHURCHILL: My 
telegram was addressed to the 
Deputy Prime Minister and the 
War Cabinet, but it may well be 
that, owing to the great respect 
with which the words ‘Tube Al- 
loys’ [a code term for the atom 
bomb] were treated, it slipped out 
at some point or other. (Opposi- 
tion cries of ‘Oh!’) 

“Mr. Morrison: ... I ask the 
Prime Minister: Has he made in- 
quiries from the Cabinet Office 
about whether there was Cabinet 
discussion and confirmation? If 
there was not, why does he not 
tell the House? (Opposition 
cheers. ) 

“Sir WINsToN CHURCHILL: All 
that the Cabinet record shows is 
that the words ‘Tube Alloys’ were 
cut out in red ink, and that it was 
done by an official. (Opposition 
cries of ‘Oh!’) I am not suggest- 
ing that it was an improper ac- 
tion.” 


In other words, Churchill’s cabled 
report from Quebec to the War Cab- 
inet (including Attlee and Morrison) 
in August 1943 was censored by a 
Secret Service official, who thought 
the Prime Minister was being indis- 
creet and inked out the reference to 
the atom bomb. Consequently, the 
Prime Minister’s Labor colleagues 
(but not his bosom friend, Lord 
Cherwell, or his Conservative asso- 
ciates, Eden and Anderson) were 
left in the dark about the terms 
Churchill made with Roosevelt re- 
garding industrial and military use 
of atomic energy. This was the issue 
on which the stormy debate of April 
5 had turned, since Churchill tried 
to prove that he had given away 
less under American pressure than 
the Attlee Government—in itself a 
significant attitude. 

In this context, it is perhaps worth 
mentioning that few things have 
shocked the British more than the dis- 
covery that Roosevelt in 1943 used 
their predicament to extract a prom- 
ise from Churchill that Britain 
would undertake no independent post- 
war atomic development for indus- 
trial purposes. Churchill reluctantly 
conceded this in exchange for an in- 
formal undertaking from Roosevelt 
that Britain would be consulted on 
the military use of atomic energy. 
This promise in turn was abrogated, 
partly McMahon Act, 
partly in response to American re- 
quests in 1947-48 (mentioned in the 
Vandenberg papers) which amounted 
to telling the British that they would 
otherwise get no Marshall aid! In 


under the 
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BRITAI N CONTINUED 


exchange, Britain recovered the right 
to undertake industrial development 
—hbut received no technical aid or in- 
formation from the United States 
and had to spend five years re-dis- 
covering what had already been dis- 
covered at Los Alamos. 

To cap this whole squalid story, 
the man chiefly responsible for the 
Los Alamos development, J. Robert 
Oppenheimer, is now publicly de- 
nounced as a security risk and ar- 
raigned for having had Communist 
acquaintances. Whatever substance 
there may be in this—and since the 
matter is now sub judice, it would 
be improper to start guessing—the 
British have this week had most of 
their ancient and cherished prejudices 
about America confirmed: (1) The 
Americans tried to take advantage of 
the hard-pressed British during the 
war, and that hero of liberalism, 
FDR, was the chief offender; (2) 
FDR’s successors are now busy, pre- 
sumably for party purposes, smear- 
ing the record of scientists who held 
key positions during the war; (3) 
Com- 
munist fiancée in 1936 shows that 


the uproar about somebody’s 
Americans are crazy—which, of 
course, is something the average 
Briton is privately convinced of any- 
how. And the people who lose their 
heads in this fashion are now in sole 
control of the H-bomb and would 
not even give Churchill information 
about the next test explosion, so 
that he had to tell questioners in Par- 
liament that there was no use “court- 
ing a rebuff”! 

Thus, 
gone to the neutralists and those who, 
though still supporters of the Atlantic 
cause, feel that America cannot be 
relied upon for leadership. 

Into this storm-laden atmosphere 
a catalyst was introduced by Secre- 
tary of State Dulles and his demand 
for a joint declaration on Indo- 
China—a proposal which to a great 
many people here (including the 
Times) sounded suspiciously like a 
hydrogen ultimatum. Ultimately, 
something more modest emerged: an 
Anglo-American initiative for the 


several more rounds have 





founding of a Pacific NATO. This 
was privately regarded as a great 
diplomatic triumph in Downing St., 
because it nullified last year’s Amer- 
ican usurpation of Britain’s tradi- 
tional role in the Pacific—a maneuver 
neatly accomplished by Washington’s 
ANZUS pact with Australia and New 
Zealand, from which Britain was ex- 
cluded. 

By expertly stone-walling American 
policies in the Far East (with the 
help of Nehru), the Foreign Office 
has now forced Washington to climb 
down and let Britain in as an equal 
partner. But this could not be pro- 
claimed in public, and Eden’s state- 
ment to the House of Commons on 
April 13 was duly diplomatic in tone 
and substance. Attlee showed that he 
understood (and approved) what had 
happened by the way he took the an- 
nouncement: He merely indicated in 
a roundabout way that he wanted 
India to play a prominent part in the 
proposed association. 

Not so Aneurin Bevan. Probably 
interpreting Nehru’s feelings more 
accurately than Attlee, he rose from 
his seat, hurried to the dispatch box 
to face Eden—he practically had to 
step on Attlee’s toes to get there— 
and launched into a violent diatribe 
against the Dulles policy and the 
British Government’s alleged “sur- 
render to American pressure.” Re- 


MORRISON: QUESTIONS ATOM PACTS 







action: loud cheers from the Laby= 
left-wingers, silence or uneasing)  spri 
among the bulk of the Oppositin§) try i 
and truculent counter-cheers from th} posit 
massed ranks of Toryism, now fy ’ Fron 
once able to applaud a_ successijfe strate 
stroke of British foreign policy mg are 
instating Britain as Number | q bom 
factor in the Far Eastern pictun> with 
Net result: a sharpening of the rif tions 
within the Labor party, with thE a sud 
majority clearly behind Attlee, wh~ ment 
gained popularity from Churchill) Very 
savage onslaught on him the wed} swing 
before and from his own eloquent} again 
appeal to face the new scientific poy” effect 
ils to civilization. D bea, 
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India’s reaction, for India is to thi come 
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Labor party what China (or Forme = Thi 
mosa) is to the Republican right” lends 
wingers: the main touchstone dl Britis 
orthodoxy in foreign relations, Ini7 strike 
very real sense, the contest betwee!) less tl 
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mittee, and his publication in the 


weekly Tribune of a programmati bere 
article, have dramatized an_ isstt B brush 
which his colleagues would prefer t Be 
dehydrate. They are, of course, awatt positie 
that Bevan’s main strength is outside 


Eastern pact will be. still- born—a) 
any rate in the eyes of most Labuy 


no illusions on this point. 
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was isolated on the steering on i Viesiien 
mittee, although the number of hie East 


MP supporters may now be doubl able 
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spring a sudden election on the coun- 


| try in the hope of catching the Op- 


position between wind and water. 


' From the Tory viewpoint, such a 


strategy would be risky, for there 


‘are unmistakable signs that the H- 


bomb has improved Labor’s chances 
with the floating voter: Two by-elec- 
tions in the past week have shown 
a sudden reversal of the pro-Govern- 


- ment trend. Since the two parties are 


very evenly matched, even a slight 
swing could put Labor back. As 
against this, there is the presumable 


" effect of the internal split. It would 
4 be a gamble, but Churchill is not the 
' man to shrink from big risks, and 


a “snap” election has suddenly be- 


> come a distinct possibility. 


This is the kind of thing which 
lends a delightful air of drama to 


‘| British politics: The lightning can 
) strike at any moment. It struck no 
less than three times during the few 


minutes when (1) Eden sprang the 
“Pacific pact” announcement on an 
unsuspecting House of Commons; 
(2) Attlee promptly seconded him, 
only reserving Labor’s attitude on 


the party’s sacred cow, India; and 


(3) Bevan, having apparently done 


-some very rapid thinking while 
' Attlee was on his feet, moved across 
the Front Bench to denounce the 
|) Government and, by implication, 


brushed Attlee aside and filed his 


» own claim to leadership of the Op- 
" position. It took only a few minutes, 
‘but involved some split-second cal- 
| culation not only of public and Par- 
" liamentary reaction to the new Far 
East policy but of New Delhi’s prob- 


able attitude toward the Anglo- 
American policy on Indo-China. Of 
such is the stuff of practical politics 
made, 

By comparison, Bevan’s article in 
Tribune the next day, though he 
filled an entire page with denuncia- 


tion of British weakness vis-a-vis 
© America since 1945, was anti-cli- 
: mactic, In the main, he repeated the 
‘old neutralist argument, this time 


with greater emphasis on the Labor 
Government's responsibility for en- 
couraging Washington to take British 
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AP 


BRUSHED ASIDE BY BEVAN 


ATTLEE: 


support for granted. The only new 
thought was a suggestion that if Indo- 
China “elects” a Communist gov- 
ernment—a curious way of putting 
it—it must be allowed to do so in 
the sacred name of national self- 
determination. The rest of the article 
was a plea for recognition of “revo- 
lutionary China,” so phrased as to 
win favor in New Delhi as well as in 
Britain. 

For Bevan, like Attlee, is always 
conscious of the fact that India’s 
moral support may be a winning 
card in the struggle for the succes- 
sion within the British Labor party. 
India was the great foreign-policy 
triumph of the Labor Government, 
and almost any proposal can be made 
to look respectable by the claim that 
it will win Indian support and, there- 
fore, Asian sympathy in general. 
There is nothing mean or parochial 
about the Attlee-Bevan cleavage: It 
involves huge stakes distributed over 
two continents, and, though the con- 
testants treat each other with grave 
courtesy, they are pulling no punches. 
If the party is not too badly shaken 
by this row, it will inevitably emerge 
with a clearer view of its interna- 
tional responsibilities. At present, one 
can only say that the two factions are 
more evenly matched than they were 
in the past—thanks in part to blund- 
ers committed in Washington. 





As if all this were not enough, the 
Oppenheimer bombshell had to ex- 
plode during the same week. It is 
easy to show that there is no intrinsic 
connection between these various is- 
sues, but, in an illogical way, the 
charges against Oppenheimer have 
hit the intellectuals just as hard as 
the news about the H-bomb hit the 
ordinary citizen. The two facets of 
the subject are linked by the allega- 
tion—true or false—that Oppenheim- 
er opposed making the H-bomb. Per- 
haps it should be explained that this 
alone would be enough to make him 
popular in a country which has very 
little hope of being able to survive 
an atomic contest and no faith in the 
standard incantation: “This weapon 
is so terrible that it will surely never 
be used.” Since he is not accused of 
anything worse than lack of en- 
thusiasm for certain official policies, 
the general reaction—public and pri- 
vate—was overwhelmingly in_ his 
favor. 

Meanwhile, here are some topical 
reflections: If it is going to be of- 
ficial American doctrine that every- 
one who at any time had Communist 
associations or sympathies is per- 
manently suspect (unless he becomes 
a professional ex-Communist), life 
will become very difficult for people 
on this side of the ocean who want 
closer Atlantic association. For noth- 
ing is more certain than that no 
European country can or will adopt 
such an attitude. There are countries 
like France and Italy where Commu- 
nism is too serious a problem to be 
treated simply as a “conspiracy.” 
There are others, like Britain, West- 
ern Germany and Scandinavia, where 
the party is too unimportant to war- 
rant this kind of agitation. But there 
are none where a distinguished scien- 
tist is going to be publicly hounded 
because he was at some time po- 
litically naive. Unless the Oppen- 
heimer affair proves to be a turning- 
point, the future of “Atlanticism” 
looks grim. Those who still believe 
in it had better ask themselves what 
can be done to stop the rot before it 
has gone too far. 








By Irving Brown 


Five Years 


of NATO 





Since the cold war is now being waged on the social, 
political and economic fronts, NATO can no longer 


be effective if it is merely a military agency 





IVE YEARS AGO, the North At) 


lantic Treaty Organization wa @ 
born. It was fathered by the Sovig & 
“leftist” policy which began wih® 
indirect aggression (as in Czecho.§ 
slovakia) and then evolved int — 
direct aggression (in Korea). Fea. = 
ing further aggression in other pars | 


of the world, Western Europe ani 
America were pushed into rearm| 
ment on a national and _ inter-con.| 
tinental scale, which took its concret | 


form in NATO. 


In the period from 1950 to th® 
October 1952 Congress of the Sovie © 


Communist party, the primary en. 


phasis was on military and industrid 7 
rearmament. Economic and _ soci 7 


factors were considered secondary ti 


the military needs of the Westen 
world. The quick build-up of ade 7 


quate defenses against what was con 








sidered at that time an immedia 7 


danger of Soviet aggression was de” 
cisive. NATO was at best a regulate ‘ 
of the speed of rearmament, rathe | 
than a real coordinating agency i, 
all military, economic and _politiclf 
policies. 

In the last year, Soviet policy hi ™ 
changed to the extent that it is sil 
to say that there is no immediat 
prospect of direct military aggre § 
sion. Since the achievement of thf 
Korean truce, the beginning of Indo ¥ 
Chinese “negotiations” and “dir 
armament” talk, there has been ‘f 
definite swing toward a policy whith 
de-emphasizes the urgency of militayf 
factors. Consequently, there is ! 
danger that NATO will cease to plz 
a role in the formulation of Wester 
international policy. This danger he 
been heightened by the recent Sové 
bid to enter NATO in order to né 
tralize and paralyze all Atlantic Con 
munity operations. : 

But the Soviet “new look” most #F 
cidedly still includes what can : 


called indirect aggression, or “0 


war,” on the economic, social ant 


political fronts. While the new palit : 
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permits the Kremlin to gain time 
through consolidation inside Russia 
and the satellites and in its relations 
with China, the Cominform (or what- 
ever agency takes its place) never 
swerves from the basic aim of Soviet 
world domination. This includes, if 
necessary, preparation for actual war. 
In fact, the economic and social 
measures being propagandized now 
in Russia and the satellites are not 
in contradiction with an eventual war 
policy. Such programs complement 
the perfecting of the Soviet industrial 
war machine. They may raise pro- 
ductivity, or perhaps win the Krem- 
lin greater popular support in time 
of crisis or actual war. 

The Soviet “new look,” therefore, 
imposes new problems and tasks on 
the West. It would be a serious mis- 
take for us to merely repeat the same 
lyrics and music of the period of 
direct Soviet aggression. The various 
types of political warfare developed 
by Soviet front groups, especially in 
the field of labor and mass organ- 
izations, have once again become 
predominant in Soviet strategy. If 
NATO remains in its old, predom- 
inantly military form, it will either 
die a natural death or become a 
liability. The only hope of meeting 
the new Soviet policy on an inter- 
national level lies in really imple- 
menting for the first time Article II 
of the North Atlantic Treaty, which 
reads: 

“The Parties will contribute to- 
ward the further development of 
peaceful and friendly international 
relations by strengthening their 
free institutions, by bringing 
about a better understanding of 
the principles upon which these 
institutions are founded, and by 
promoting conditions of stability 
and well-being. They will seek to 
eliminate conflict in their inter- 
national economic policies and will 
encourage economic collaboration 
between any or all of them.” 


The terms of Article II have never 
been carried beyond the paper they 
are written on. They have remained, 
at best, a series of pious wishes. 
Today, NATO must become an 
important Western policy-making in- 
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strument in the political, economic 
and social spheres, while maintain- 
ing the strength of its military arm. 
Such a new approach would have a 
direct effect on the role of organized 
labor in NATO. Up to now, the free 
trade-union movement, as represent- 
ed by the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions and its na- 
tional affiliates in the Western world, 
has taken a clear-cut position in de- 
fense of NATO—in spite of the fact 
that satisfactory working relation- 
ships were never developed to permit 
more labor activity in popularizing 
NATO objectives. The urgency of 
ageression and the needs of rearma- 
ment were such that no one felt the 
compulsion to push these issues to 
any serious point of conflict. It is 
my belief that this is no longer true 
and that we will face, either through 
disinterest or passive non-participa- 
tion, if not open attacks then at least 
a period in which labor plays abso- 
lutely no role, not even in the nega- 
tive sense of defending NATO. If 
NATO is to remain a living organ- 
ization, it must seriously consider, as 
soon as possible, the following pro- 
posals made by free labor: 

1. NATO must be transformed in- 
to something more than a military 
and economic “regulating” unit. 

2. NATO must become the instru- 
ment for planning and policy-making 
to meet Soviet political warfare. 
NATO should become a_ political 
clearing-house so that the free world 
can have a single and united policy. 

3. The activities of non-govern- 
mental organizations, especially in 
the field of labor, should be synchro- 
nized into this type of political war- 
fare. 

4. Provision must be made for the 
participation of trade-union represen- 
tatives on the national and interna- 
tional levels of the NATO organiza- 
tion. At the very least, there should 
be a Trade Union Advisory Com- 
mittee on the highest levels of con- 
sultation. 

5. Leading trade-unionists should 
be appointed to top positions in th 
NATO organization in order to give 





more effective attention to the prob- 
lems of workers’ standards of living, 
such as purchasing power, housing 
needs, manpower, migration, etc. 

6. In the placement of procure- 
ment contracts, serious consideration 
should be given to labor criteria as 
a means of increasing the degree of 
military and political security as well 
as winning the enthusiastic support of 
the workers. 

7. In all military programs, the 
economic capacity of countries must 
be regarded as more than a narrow 
statistical question. Economic capac- 
ity is not merely a technical concept; 
the human, or morale, factor is ex- 
tremely important. Meaningful con- 
sultations with labor unions can be a 
strategic factor in achieving produc- 
tion goals. 

8. The planning of the economies 
of Western Europe or their various 
degrees of integration must take into 
account the question of the proper 
allocation of raw materials, so that 
price wars and inflation do not con- 
tinue to eat at the vitals of the work- 
ers’ purchasing power. 

9. Greater attention must be paid 
to colonial or underdeveloped areas, 
especially those under the control of, 
or allied to, certain powers in NATO. 
The free trade unions cannot long 
support a policy in Western Europe 
which, consciously or unconsciously, 
becomes the means for the repression 
of potential allies. The strengthening 
of NATO requires here a more lib- 
eral policy based on the principles of 
social progress, free trade-unionism 
and eventual national freedom. 

To the extent that labor partici- 
pates in vital NATO decisions and 
that NATO decisions reflect the poli- 
cies of free labor, the leaders of free 
labor will be able to mobilize the 
millions of workers who still regard 
military instruments with fear and 
skepticism. It is my opinion that, un- 
less this new venture into political 
warfare is undertaken, we may see 
the eventual whittling away of what- 
ever military machine has already 
been erected in NATO's first five 
years. 





A Naval librarian 
tells how she was deprived 
of her democratic rights 
when she was discharged 


without being told why 


| WAS 


A SECURITY RISK 


By Ellen Wilson 


AM A LIBRARIAN, I decided to go to library school after 
| realizing that two degrees in liberal arts had not qual- 
ified me to earn a living doing anything I liked. After 
a year and a half in my first library position, I was asked 
if I knew someone who would be interested in becoming 
the librarian of a local Navy installation’s recreation 
library. Because the position and pay were attractive, I 
went for an interview myself. When I was offered the 
position, I decided I could not pass up the experience 
and greater opportunities it presented. 

Since top-secret war work was done at the Navy 
installation, security measures were enforced. I was 
given an identification badge with my picture on it to 
carry at work and show to the guards when entering or 
leaving the installation. I had to display an identification 
sticker on the windshield of my car. When an employe 
stopped working there, the badge and sticker scrap- 
pings had to be turned in at the pass office. 

I was overwhelmed by the amount of work I in- 
herited from my predecessor at the Navy library. From 
all accounts, he had been an eccentric old gentleman, not 
qualified for library work, who had done little but 
alienate those who used the facilities. It was three months 
before I could catch up on the backlog of books to be 
catalogued. 


Once [| had the library in better shape, I began to en- 
joy my work. It was pleasant to hear people say what a 
good library it had become and to have Mr. Ellis, my 
civilian supervisor, and the installation’s Commanding 
Officer express appreciation for what I had accomplished. 

I had a great deal of freedom in running the library. 
There was little supervision from Mr. Ellis or from the 
Navy officer nominally in charge of the Recreation De 
partment. And Captain Hunter, executive officer of the 
department, was too busy as chief of the Security De 
partment to pay much attention to the library. I had no 
direct contact with Captain Hunter and remember seeing 
him only once—when he went through the Library with | 
out speaking—but I was reminded two or three time F 
that he was definitely to be reckoned with even though | 
he seemed remote. 

Once, Captain Hunter had his secretary call to com 
plain that I had had the temerity to send an overdue 
book notice to my “executive officer.” The notice, | 
discovered, had come from the technical library and! § 
had relayed the information to him through his secre 
tary. He made himself felt again on the subject of Civil Pe 
Service. When I took the Navy position, Mr. Ellis said 
he expected it to come under Civil Service shortly. # 
had similar Navy librarian positions in the vicinity. The 
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installation was not very accessible by public transporta- 
tion, and it had been difficult to keep librarians. Civil 
Service status, with its higher pay and increased vacation 
and sick leave, would be an inducement to stay. 
However. when Mr. Ellis submitted the detailed job 
description he asked me to write, Captain Hunter refused 








“Ellen Wilson” is the pseudonym of a California librar- 
ian who has become a statistic. She is one of the 2,400 
“security risks” whom the Administration claims to have 
discharged. Although among these 2,400 there are un- 
doubtedly people of dubious loyalty, we venture to guess 
that there is more than one Ellen Wilson, too, deprived 






































of her job with no apparent cause and refused both an 
explanation and a chance to clear herself. In a way, Dr. 
J. Robert Oppenheimer is luckier than Miss Wilson; 
his stature compelled an explanation and fair hearings 
when he was tagged. What recourse does this lady have? 


to forward it through channels to Civil Service. He had 
no intention of letting the Navy lose control of the 
library. When Mr. Ellis unhappily informed me of what 
had happened, I said it was not too important to me 
whether I worked for the Navy or for Civil Service. A 
few months later, I was to learn how wrong I had 
been to think the protection of Civil Service status un- 
important... . 

Late one afternoon, almost ten months after I came to 
the recreation library, Mr. Ellis came up to the desk 
where I was working. He sighed. 

“Had a hard day?” I asked. 

“Rather,” he said. “Would you mind coming to the 
office for a few minutes?” 

“Certainly,” I said, wondering why he did not talk 
to me at my desk as he usually did. 

I tried to make some conversation as we walked down 
the hall, but Mr. Ellis seemed ill at ease. The other em- 
ployes had left earlier in the afternoon and the office 
was empty, but he shut the door. 

“I've been told to ask for your resignation,” he said. 

I couldn’t believe it. “I don’t understand. I thought I 
was doing a good job.” 

“You have been,” he said, looking uncomfortable. 
“You're the best librarian we ever had.” 

“Then why am I being asked to leave?” 

“I don’t know. A man from Security called this after- 
noon and asked if you worked here. I said yes and he 
said, ‘Well, get rid of her.’ The only thing I can figure 
is that they may have made some mistake. Several 
months ago, someone from Security called to verify your 





Our having some Negro and Jewish friends, my husband 
pointed out, would be enough to damn me in the eyes of 
persons prejudiced against minorities. 

“But certainly we have the right to choose our own 
friends,” I protested. “And there’s not supposed to be 
any discrimination against minorities by the Govern- 
ment.” 

In a democratic country, I felt, everyone should be 
free to investigate controversial subjects and reach his 
own conclusions. It was possible, however, that my 
curiosity about social and political ideas when I was 
younger had been held against me. In graduate school, 
I had become interested in learning about various po- 
litical philosophies. I knew a few members of liberal 
and radical political groups and attended some Socialist 
and Trotskyite parties and meetings. I always avoided 
Communists, though, disliking their ideas, methods and 
use of good causes for their own purposes. 

Later, while in the Army, I labored through Marx’s 
Das Kapital and subscribed for a time to a Socialist and 
a Trotskyite paper. During this period, in spite of my 
associations and reading matter, the FBI cleared me for 
a top-secret cryptographic job. 

When I was able to form an opinion about the So- 
cialists and Trotskyites, I decided that I preferred the 











the b address and I’m just wondering if they don’t have you Socialists. They believed in accomplishing social reform 
“i confused with someone else. ’ vig through the democratic methods of free speech and legis- 
the Whatever the trouble is,” I said stiffly, “I certainly lative action, rather than by totalitarian methods and 
i should have a chance to defend myself. And I would revolution. Although I never became a Socialist, I admire 
2 a it if you would find out what the reasons the intelligence and integrity of Norman Thomas and I 
ing — oa am glad that the Socialist platform has suggested to 
~ can’t do anything tonight because everything at the major parties such ideas as Social Security and 

eadquarters is closed. But I’ll let you know tomorrow national health insurance. Like the Socialists (and many 





mé F = swhat I can find out.” 


&t “How could I get another job if I’m forced out of 
© this one?” 


Democrats and Republicans), I am pro-labor and anti- 
Communist. As a working person, it is only logical to 
be an enlightened partisan of the labor forces; if you 
love liberty, it is impossible to be pro-Communist. While 
I am, I guess, what is loosely known as a “liberal.” and 
have been interested in social and political theory, I am 
not active politically. .. . 

It was not easy to work the day after Mr. Ellis talked 
to me. Nevertheless, I tried to chat with people as 
usual and continue library routines. Finally, after lunch, 
Mr. Ellis came in and asked me to come to the office 






“They ’re not firing you,” Mr. Ellis explained. “You're 
being allowed to resign. I would be answering any letters 
asking for a recommendation. And I would give you the 
highest recommendation.” 








Being asked to resign with no reasons given was too 
much to comprehend immediately, but I managed to 
finish the work day. That night, my husband and I 
tried to guess why the Navy might want to get rid of me. 
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SECURITY RISK  consmve 


with him to talk to Commander Gray, the officer in 
charge of the Recreation Department. A reservist from 
the South, he had been called back by the Navy and was 
waiting to return to civilian life and a Government 
position. The department was actually run by Mr. Ellis, 
with the Navy officer dropping in for a while each day 
to ask how things were and, before pay day, to sign 
checks, 

After Commander Gray formally invited me to sit 
down, I inquired if he and Mr. Ellis had gotten any in- 
formation about why I was being asked to resign. 

“Yes, I talked to Security this morning,” said Com- 
mander Gray. “They tell me you’re a poor security risk.” 

“But how can that be?” I exclaimed. “I was in the 
Army two-and-a-half years during the war, and the FBI 
cleared me for a top-secret job in Washington. How 
could I be a security risk all of a sudden?” 

“T don’t know. Maybe you can tell us. Do you belong 
to any organizations?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Well, what magazines or pepers do you take?” 

“None.” 

Commander Gray’s method of questioning was repe- 
titious. In spite of my saying I did not know why I was 
considered a securitv threat, he kept asking me to “co- 
operate” and tell ail. Since. he seemed suspicious about 
my politics, I made a statement (which now seems in- 
that I had always been anti- 
Communist and that I, as well as my husband, was non- 


creasingly necessary) 


political. Furthermore, my minister father had been a 
conservative Republican. And my mother, also a con- 
servative Republican, became superintendent of a church 
home after my father’s death. 

For a while, Mr. Ellis remained silent. I knew he was 
unhappy about the situation, but he could not do much 
as a vulnerable non-Civil Service employe with a family 
to support. Certainly I did not expect him to endanger 
his job security by committing himself to help me. 
Finally, though, as my distress increased with Com- 
mander Gray’s repeated requests that I confess whatever 
I was guilty of, Mr. Ellis interrupted to say he was sure 
I was not hiding anything. After that, Commander Gray 
stopped questioning me and became more friendly. 

“T don’t have as much education as you do,” he said. 
“But I think I may be able to help you if you'll co- 
operate with me. For some reason, I don’t seem to be 
very popular around here. But, if you'll put your cards 
on the table, I’ll represent you in this.” 

I realized Commander Gray was trying to be kind, and 
I was grateful for his offer. I said I would be glad to 
discuss anything which might throw light on my case 
and that I would appreciate his trying to find out what 
he could from Security. 

Then, afraid I might break down in front of the two 
men, I hastily excused myself and took refuge in the 
ladies’ room, which happened to be empty. Locking 











myself in one of the cubicles, I cried, making no sound 
for fear someone might come in and hear me. Soon, a 
woman called my name, saying Commander Gray wanted 
to see me outside. Forcing back sobs, I hastily washed 
my face and tried to compose myself before going out 
to meet him in the passageway. Evidently, he had guessed 
why I excused myself abruptly—for he was like a differ. 
ent person, putting his arm around my shoulders and 
attempting to comfort me when his sympathy made tears 
fall again. 

“There, there, little lady. I didn’t know,” he murmured, 
patting my arm. 

“I’m sorry,” I said, dabbing at my eyes. “I'll be all 
right in a minute. I didn’t sleep very well last night. | 
couldn’t think what I had done. . . .” 

“I know. . . . Such a nice little lady. There must be 
some mistake. Come on, we'll go over to Headquarters 
right now and see if we can’t straighten this thing out.” 

I went back to the ladies’ room, promising to meet 
him outside as soon as I made myself presentable. 

During the ride to Headquarters, Commander Gray 
repeated his offer to help me. In my upset condition, | 
was very thankful for his kindness, even if he was a 
little maudlin. Mr. Ellis, wary of emotionalism, said 
little. Trying to mention anything which might be per. 
tinent to my case, I told the Commander and Mr. Ellis 
that I had shared a house one year during graduate 
school with two girls, one of whom supported Wallace 
and the Progressive party. She also had associated with 
Communists at one time in her home town. Although | 
liked the girl, I disagreed with her politics and thought 
the Progressive candidates dupes of the Communists. If 
I were being judged on the unfair basis of association, 
rather than my own ideas, knowing her could be used 
against me. Commander Gray and Mr. Ellis did not 
know if the Navy judged people on the basis of asso- 
ciation. 

I recalled, too, a petition against universal military 
training which I had signed as a student after World 
War II. It had been drawn up and signed by a group 
composed of Methodists, Quakers, two Socialists, one 
Trotskyite and a couple of idealistic students. I speculated 
as to whether that might have contributed to the Navy's 
attitude about me. 

“A good many people opposed conscription,” Mr. Ellis 
remarked. “And there’s no law against signing a peti 
tion.” 

I thought of a case my husband had told me about. 
He was employed at the Navy installation for over @ 
year before resigning to enter private industry. A Negro 
with whom he had worked signed a petition agains 
using the atomic bomb; after a few weeks on the job, he 
was fired for “security reasons.” Being a temporal] 
Civil Service employe without the protection of per 
manent Civil Service status, he was summarily dismissed 
without an investigation of the charges or a hearing 
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The interview at Headquarters with the legal officer 
and two security officers made me feel the impossibility 
of defending myself against Navy Security’s image of me. 
The legal officer seemed impersonal enough, but said the 
Navy had a right to get rid of anyone on two weeks’ 
notice. No reasons had to be given, and there was no 
right of defense. 

“You can understand,” he said, “why we couldn’t let 
you question the persons we talked to. Our informants 
have to be protected against possible reprisal.” 

That was ironic. Protect the accuser but deny the 

accused knowledge of charges made or a chance for re- 
buttal! 

The legal officer explained that a security case is not 

as serious as when a person’s loyalty is in question. 
For example, he said, someone who drank quite a lot 
could be judged a poor security risk. The interview 
ended inconclusively, with the Security officers promis- 
ing to look up my file and let me know what they could 
through Commander Gray and Mr. Ellis. 

Mr. Ellis said he did not know how long I would be 
permitted to stay, but he hoped I would work as long as 
I could while he tried to locate a replacement. Since he 
had been kind in the past and I could use the money, I 
reluctantly agreed. Two days after the trip to Head- 
quarters, however, Captain Hunter, the Security chief, 
called to tell Mr. Ellis it was my last day. I was never 
told anything more or given an opportunity to answer 

' the unspecified charges. I got in touch with a represen- 
tative of the American Civil Liberties Union, and he 
confirmed the legal officer’s statement: The Navy could 
summarily dismiss an employe for security reasons with 
no specification of charges or opportunity for defense. 

When the library assistant arrived in the late afternoon 
of my last day, all I had to do was turn in my badge and 
present the pass office with the scrappings from my 
automobile sticker. Mr. Ellis, who had said he hoped I 
would fight the case, looked up and waved as I went past 
his office for the last time. 

In making out my final check, the Recreation Depart- 
ment attempted to deprive me of the vacation pay to 
“Which I was entitled (as I verified by a call to the pay 
ofice). According to the only agreement made when a 
_ton-Civil Service employe was hired by the Navy in- 
tallation, employment could be terminated on two weeks’ 

“lotice by either party. Since my resignation was forced, 





uy the terms of the agreement the Navy owed me two 
Weeks’ pay because I was not permitted to work out the 
‘Wo weeks. The Navy’s way of compensating for that 
‘ loss was to have me forfeit the vacation pay. My husband 
q phoned Commander Gray to say that, if a check for the 
: Withheld vacation pay was not mailed to me immedi- 
“itely, we would go to higher Navy authorities about it. 
The check was sent. 

he significant development the day after Commander 
f Tay offered to help me was his promotion to assistant 
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head of the Security Department, under Captain Hunter. 
In this way, he was given access to Security’s file on me 
and was effectively silenced. 

Since I was on a Federal Civil Service roster for 
librarian positions, I wondered whether non-military 
Government positions would still be open to me. The 
Navy legal officer whom I had consulted about the 
question did not know. So I called Civil Service, ex- 
plained my predicament, and was told that, after ter- 
mination of my Navy work, I could request Civil Service 
to determine my eligibility. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion would get access to the Navy’s file on me and make 
a decision on the matter. In the meantime, I could accept 
any Civil Service job offered me. 

Having no wish to endure more investigation, with 
possible loss of another job, I decided to limit my ap- 
plications to jobs having no connection with the Federal 
Government. I also would not apply for city or county 
Civil Service positions, which required me to disclose 
whether I had ever been requested to leave a position. 
Although a friend, a library-school teacher, suggested 
that I frankly state on applications that I had been asked 
to resign for unspecified security reasons, I did not have 
the fortitude necessary to go through another ordeal. 

Recognizing that Mr. Ellis might change positions in 
the future and not be at the Navy installation to write 
recommendations for me, I thought it wise to request a 
letter from him stating what kind of work I had done 
while I was librarian. I received no answer to my re- 
quest. He must have been told not to give a statement. . . . 

If you try to be conscientious and yet lose a position, 
your attitude toward work changes. Although you still 
want to do a good job, you lose much of your drive and 
enthusiasm. Also, you are troubled for a while by a re- 
current mood of fear. However, more than a year after 
losing my Navy position, I am finally beginning to feel 
comparatively secure in a new job. I am able to think 
about what seemed a Kafka-like experience without be- 
coming depressed or overly fearful because such things 
can happen. 





NEVER THE TWAIN 


Mark Twain has been cleared for inclusion in U.S. 
overseas libraries.—News item. 


Huck and Tom, it would appear, 
Are on our side and in the clear. 


Indeed, it can at last be stated 
That Mark and Marx are not related. 


—Richard Armour 
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A Hurdle for Cooperative Medicine 


Two Harpors, MINNESOTA 
CCORDING to the St. Louis Coun- 
A: Medical Society, an AMA 
affiliate, how a doctor gets paid is as 
important as how much he knows. A 
majority of citizens in this city of 
5,000 sharply disagree; they think 
a good doctor practices good medi- 
cine whether he is paid by fee or by 
salary. As a result, a case is now 
pending in court that may settle the 
issue not only in Minnesota but else- 
where in the United States. 

Two Harbors, which lies on Lake 
Superior only a few miles from 
Duluth, is a funneling point through 
which Mesabi iron ore starts south 
on its water voyage to the smelters 
and furnaces, Although a shipping 
center, as its name suggests, it is 
even more a railroad center for the 


A DISTINCTION EXISTS BETWEEN THE ART AND ECONOMICS OF MEDICINE 
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By Sam Romer 


Duluth, Missabe and Iron Range 
Railroad, a U. S. Steel subsidiary. 

For many years, this town en- 
dured a kind of company domination 
tempered by paternalism. one phase 
of which was prepaid medical and 
health services. The railroad con- 
tracted for these services with a pri- 
vate hospital and clinic owned by two 
doctors and took the pre-payments 
out of the employes’ pay envelopes. 
There was not much “freedom of 
choice” either of hospitals or of doc- 
tors, since affiliation was compulsory 
for all railroad employes. This kind 
of compulsory pre-payment went on 
for 40 years without any outcry from 
the organized doctors. 

In 1944, the two doctors retired 
and several members of the com- 
munity decided to organize a con- 


sumer-controlled health cooperative 
that would continue and improv 
these services. As far as the recipient 
of medical care were concerned, the 
new plan made only one important 
change—membership was no longer 
compulsory. Nevertheless, it ran into 
head-on opposition from the medical 
societies. Minnesota law does not al 
low incorporation of cooperative 
health groups—thus leaving each 
member a potential defendant in dam. 
age suits—and efforts to amend the 
law have proved fruitless. The old 
hospital, bought by the cooperative 
was in a ramshackle building facing 
condemnation as a firetrap, and the 
railroad refused to contribute to: 
fund-raising campaign for a new hos 
pital. Most important, the medical so 
ciety refused to admit doctors hirei 
by the coopera‘ive to membership. 

No one questioned the competent 
or morals of these doctors. They wert 
opposed merely because they were be 
ing paid a salary and not collectin 
fees. For example, Joseph Bloom ani 
Clarence Clark, physicians of stant 
ing, were denied medical-sociel) 
membership while employed by th 
cooperative, but they were quicki 
accepted by the society when they be 
gan regular practices in Duluth. Ost 
doctor was removed from fellowship 
in the AMA scientific assembly 
cause he could not join the local # 
ciety; another left the plan rathe 
than jeopardize his profession! 
future. In effect, the doctors who at 
sticking with the plan face a kind d 
medical ostracism. 

This whole problem was brougt! 
into the courts when the cooperalit'® 
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shed $100,000 in damages from the 
wiety on the grounds that it was 
wnspiring “to discourage and pre- 
vat the plaintiffs from securing ade- 
mute medical service and products 
ian economical manner and through 
neans of their own choosing.” The 
gal complaint in the suit is par- 
ularly interesting, because part of 
tisa philosophical discussion of the 
ration between what it calls the art 
ad the economics of medicine: 

“A sharp distinction exists be- 
tween the art and the economics 
of medicine. The application of 
the medical arts requires certain 
practical arrangements. These ar- 
rangements must furnish compen- 
sation to the physicians and other 
technicians who provide the serv- 
ices, and fix the conditions under 
which the persons who are in need 
have access to it. These arrange- 
ments are economic in character. 
They are independent and in no 
sense a part or aspect of the art of 
medicine.” 

The medical society denies the con- 
giracy charge, or that its refusal to 


ive, «cept doctors employed by the co- 


operative was a result of opposition 
to the plan itself. But its legal an- 
wer joins the philosophical discus- 
on squarely : 

“Defendants deny . . . that a 
sharp distinction exists between 
the art and the economics of medi- 
cine; deny that there is a like ap- 
plication of medical skills and 
techniques regardless of whether 
the practitioner maintains his own 


ofice or engages in a group health 
venture,” 


The coonerative’s popularity is 
lf-evident; some two-thirds of Two 
Harbor’s population is affiliated vol- 
f Wlarily with it. What is more, they 
lave subscribed $130,000 in $100 
ifememberships toward a new hos- 
Pita. But this is not enough; a 
$100,000 hospital would get only 
about $335,000 in Hill-Burton funds, 
leaving a gap of $235,000. The rail- 
toad offered to put ug the money “if 
the group’s by-laws are approved by 

¢medical society” and if the voting 
‘tucture allowed one vote for each 
| $109, rather than the present 
; “nevote-per-member control. (When 
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turned down, the railroad offered 
$300,000 to a private hospital ven- 
ture, initiated after the cooperative 
began raising money for a new hos- 
pital.) 

The cooperative and townspeople 
were undismayed by the rebuff. The 
town operates a municipal liquor 
store, and an initiative proposal was 
put on the ballot to allot $200,000 
from liquor-store profits, over a 10- 
year period, to the new hospital. The 
issue brought the greatest turnout of 
voters in any election, and the final 
result was 1,236 to 1,153 for the pro- 


posal. Its legality, however, was im- 
mediately challenged on a technical 
issue and it is pending in the courts. 

Indeed, there is one section in the 
legal complaint which best explains 
why the medical society has put so 
many roadblocks in the cooperative’s 
path. “The defendants,” it says, “are 
making substantial incomes and large 
profits from the fee system as now 
established and practiced; participa- 
tion of a substantial number of per- 
sons in the [cooperative] plan 
diminishes the number of persons in 
the fee system.” 


Jim Crow Housing 
on the West Coast 


By Frank Mankiewicz 


San FRANCISCO 
- NLIGHTENED Westerners are often 
apt to assume that this is a re- 
gion without significant racial dis- 
crimination. The absence of so-called 
“traditional” segregation in schools, 
restaurants, and public transporta- 
tion seems to support this optimistic 
conclusion. But recent outcroppings 
of violence and the continuing eco- 
nomic dislocation which has followed 
the end of World War II suggest that 
this theory ought to be revised. In- 
deed, the recently published annual 
report of the NAACP’s Western Re- 
gion offers ample evidence that— 
from the standpoint of race relations 
—the West is in a very real sense 
“the New Frontier.” 

As yet, there are no Harlems or 
Bronzetowns throughout Western 
cities, nor is there the institutional- 
ized dual-community pattern of the 
South. Nevertheless, Western com- 
munities seem to be repeating in the 
case of the Negro (the “problem” is 
relatively new; the Negro population 
of the eleven Western states has in- 
creased over 1,000 per cent in the 
fifteen years since the start of World 


War II) the pattern applied to pre- 
vious non-Caucasian arrivals. Just as 
Chinatowns and Little Tokyos are a 
part of most Western cities, and just 
as Mexican-Americans have grad- 
ually been forced into the cities’ old, 
abandoned residential sections, there 
are today systematic attempts to 
force total residential segregation up- 
on the Negro. 

Because there is a direct relation- 
ship between housing and two other 
“crisis” areas of race relations—edu- 
cation and employment—this prob- 
lem has given rise to the sharpest 
controversy. “Restrictive covenants,” 
whereby groups of property-owners 
agree mutually not to sell or rent to 
non-Caucasians, have been under 
heavy fire from the courts. In 1948, 
the Supreme Court declared these 
covenants unenforceable in the state 
courts, but left unanswered the ques- 
tion of whether damages could be 
collected from one who violated the 
agreement. This year, however, in the 
California case of Barrows vy. Jack- 
son, the Court closed this loophole. 
Now real-estate operators, anxious to 
show purchasers a prospectively all- 
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JIM CROW conven 
white community, are busy finding 
ways to circumvent these two deci- 
sions. There is evidence that, through 
covert agreements with banks and 
other lending agencies, areas are suc- 
cessfully “restricted” by virtue of the 
fact that Negroes cannot borrow 
money to finance purchases. 

Because of this and other practices, 
patterns of residential segregation are 
becoming rigid. The few breaks in 
once-solid Caucasian areas are made 
only by wealthy Negroes, usually in 
the entertainment fields, 
afford a home costing $50,000 or 
more. This is true despite recently 
published findings that, in selected 
districts of the San Francisco Bay 
area, Negro has_ been 
actually found to enhance, rather 
than detract from, the value of the 


who can 


occupancy 


property. 

Public housing presents a twofold 
problem. In 
San Francisco and Fresno—public- 
housing segregation is being chal- 
lenged in the courts. In most others, 
integration within the projects has 
been secured. But, with the end of 
the public-housing program and 
closing down of many “temporary” 
projects, Negroes usually have no- 
where to go, while their better-paid 
Conse- 


some cities—notably 


white neighbors move on. 
quently, termination of a public- 
housing project is liable to result in 
mass evictions of low-paid Negroes 
and a resultant increase in residential 
tensions, leading occasionally to vio- 
lence and 
Negro attempts to move into a pre- 
viously restricted area. 

The employment picture is not 
bright in the West, either. Originally 
attracted to this region by high-pay- 
ing wartime industrial jobs, many 
Negroes have remained to learn the 
truth of the old “last hired, first 
fired” adage. It is no overstatement 
to say that the only steady employ- 
ment available to Negroes in this 
area lies in Civil Service and the 
armed forces. 

This situation has inspired a re- 
newed drive for FEPC legislation. 
Such acts are already on the books 


cross-burning when a 


Ye 





in Washington and Oregon. Colorado 
also has a modified public-service 
law, but its enforcement provisions 
are weak. Despite strong campaigns 
in the other states, however, sparked 
by the NAACP and allied civil-rights 
organizations—campaigns, _inciden- 
tally, in which Communist and front 
organizations eager to participate 
were effectively rebuffed by sophisti- 
cated minority-group 
there is little chance that the legis- 


leadership— 


lative picture will be improved in the 
near future. 

In the field of public employment, 
some progress has been made and 
will doubtless continue. Under the 
spur of threatened NAACP legal ac- 





JUSTICE WARREN: RULINGS EVADED 


tion, several cities have de-segregated 
their police and fire departments and 
others can be expected to follow suit, 
although not without a struggle. In 
education, a curious picture emerges; 
there is no official segregation in 
either lower or higher education. 
Arizona, which passed a permissive 
de-segregation statute in 1951, fol- 
lowed this with de-segregation of all 
state school districts, Phoenix fall- 
ing into line only in 1953. 

But the tight pattern of residential 
segregation has brought about seg- 
regation in the elementary and high 
schools of every fairly large city. 
When these residential patterns are 


coupled with a system of “permissiy 
transfers”—-merely education-ese {yh 


permitting white parents in a ma. 
ginal area to remove their childry 


from the “Negro” school—the yi. 
ious cycle is almost complete. (h.& 
deed, it was his opposition to the ™ 


“transfers” which figured largely jy 


the nationally publicized dismissal. 
few years ago of Pasadena Superin§ 


tendent of Schools Willard Goslin,) 


This situation also generates an. 


other kind of segregation. If chil. 
dren in one residential area attenj 
one school, and that area is occupied 
almost exclusively by Negroes, the: 
what could be more natural than ti 
assign only Negro teachers to thes 
schools? Thus, in a city which ca 
proudly say that there is no segregs. 
tion in its schools, and that Negn 
teachers are regularly hired on a basi 


‘ 


of merit alone, the “separate but 
equal” theory can be employed « 
effectively as in South Carolina. 

Transportation is not as crucial an 
area as the others, but two lawsuit 
are now in progress. The State Pub. 
lic Utilities Commission has under 
consideration an NAACP complain! 
charging the existence of segregation 
in seating patterns on trains wholl 
within California. In Los Angeles, : 
judge has ruled that segregation o 
Negro passengers on Los Angele 
trains bound for the South is : 
violation of California  civil-right 
laws. 

One further area deserves mention. 
In two recent cases, divorced hus 
bands tried to take the custody o 
children away from their Caucasian 
mothers on the grounds of subs 
quent “association” with and mat 
riage to a Negro. In San Francis’ 
the request was denied, but a Wash 
ington judge held that keeping the 
children in the home of such a mixed 
marriage would be “detrimental 
the best interests” of the children. 
and ordered their removal. The ca* 
is being appealed. 

Although he may not realize it, th 
Westerner cannot afford to be smi 
about race relations in his sprawling 
area. 
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BOHN 


HE ToBAacco Industry Research 
| | Committee speaks up for man- 
kind’s most comforting weed in a 
handsomely printed statement. As a 
consumer of uncounted pounds of 
their product. I read their argument 
with a good deal of sympathy. 

From the point of view of logic, 
the Committee’s spokesmen have 
tackled an almost impossible task. 
They are hired to prove a negative. 
During the past twenty years, cases 
of cancer of the lung have increased 
atan alarming rate. At the same time, 
the consumption of tobacco has 
zoomed upward. It is natural to re- 
sort to the habitual form of reason- 
ing: post hoc, ergo propter hoc. The 
tobacco men reply cogently, but 
somehow without any great sense of 
conviction: All right, the use of 
automobiles went up at the same 
time; so did the wearing of nylon 
stockings—but no one blames Ford 
or du Pont for cancer of the lung. 

I seem to be the only one who is 
' going sentimental about this business. 
It was more than 450 years ago that 
Columbus and his sailors saw the 
Indians strolling about with little 
brown tubes in their mouths from 





which smoke mysteriously ascended. 
Some time later, Sir Walter Raleigh 
carried to England the strange brown 
leaf to which the American natives 
had given the name “tobacco.” 

No one knows how long the na- 
tive Americans had drawn comfort 
from the prolific leaf. In the mounds 
which dot my Midwest, we find 
artistically carved stone pipes in the 
form of birds and beasts which must 
lng antedate the coming of the 
Whites. What we are dealing with, 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


In Defense of 
Lady Nicotine 


then, is a product which goes way 
back in human history, which has 
long been associated with human 
life. Among the natives of the New 
World, tobacco was considered pow- 
erful medicine. I suppose they had 
never heard of cancer of the lung. 
And in the peace-pipe the odoriferous 
smoke served to bestow a magic bless- 
ing upon the most serious decisions 
of war and peace. 

It was not for long that Great 
Britain, among the so-called civilized 
nations, was able to monopolize the 
blessings of tobacco. Jean Nicot, 
French Ambassador at Lisbon, sent 
a supply of the sacred seeds to his 
queen, Catherine de Medici. He 
must have foreseen the possibility of 
supplying a prime source of revenue 
to the future French Republic. From 
there the brown leaf spread to Tur- 
key, Egypt, China, India, the Indies. 

The United States is today the 
greatest producer, but is closely fol- 
lowed by the other great countries. 
India comes next, then China—with 
the U.S.S.R., surprisingly, not far be- 
hind. Production is not limited, as 
one is inclined to think, to southern 
lands. Such northern states as Wis- 
consin and Massachusetts produce 
significant amounts. Canada produces 
her share. Belgium is not to be over- 
looked as a contributor. World pro- 
duction, my Britannica tells me, was 
more than 6 billion pounds a year 
way back in 1938. Consumption of 
the redolent weed is astonishingly 
widespread. The United States burns 
up more per capita than any other 
country, but there is no country 
which does not consume a goodly 
quantity. 


A number of circumstances have 
favored the development of tobacco 
as a source of revenue. In general, it 
has not been considered as wicked 
as alcoholic liquor. Even during the 
most rigorous days of Prohibition, 
some clergymen held that moderate 
use of tobacco was not a sinful in- 
dulgence. Therefore, no one’s con- 
science was bothered if Congress and 
the state legislatures permitted the 
manufacture and sale of tobacco in 
its various forms but, at the same 
time, heaped upon this trade a com- 
pletely illogical weight of taxation. 
In France, the Government has for 
many years derived a great part of 
its income from Government manu- 
facture of the worst tobacco in the 
world. In the United States, too, we 
are above making tobacco 
smokers or chewers or the sneezers 
of snuff bear a large part of the bur- 
dens of state. 

Perhaps some statistician can tell 
me the number of human beings 
whose livelihood depends upon this 
worldwide business. States like North 
Carolina, Kentucky and Tennessee 
raise many hundreds of millions of 
pounds. When you roll along their 
highways, you see the rich green- 
brown plants stretching away for 
mile after mile. In wide regions, 
nearly the whole population subsists 
on tobacco work. When you include 
the toilers in the factories, the sales- 
men and advertisers, you realize that 
here we are dealing with one of the 
world’s great industries. 

In making this informal survey, I 
am not contributing to the argument 
about tobacco and lung cancer. If it 
turns out that tobacco is an import- 
ant cause of cancer, the cultivation, 
manufacture and sale of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s discovery will have to be 
forbidden. Congress and the state 
legislatures will pass laws. A new 
generation of bootleggers and hi- 
jackers will grow prosperous. And 
the poor Secretary of Agriculture 
will have a headache beside which 
that of our present stubborn Mr. 
Benson will seem like a Sunday- 
school picnic. 


not 
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By Bertram D. Wolfe 





nN First Secretary Nikita Khrushchev’s report on 

Soviet agriculture to the Plenum of his Communist 
Central Committee last September, there is one figure 
which makes one gasp. “During the year,” said Khru- 
shchev, “each collective farm submits to the District 
Agricultural Body figures for 10,000 indices. Compared 
to prewar, the number of indices in collective-farm re- 
ports has increased almost eight times.” 

Thus, even in prewar Russia, the collective farm had 
to answer 1,250 such questions—not to mention the count- 
less reports demanded on cultural, political, demographic 
and other matters not directly related to farming. From 
1.250 to 10.000 in « little over a decade—here, at least, 
is one branch of Soviet agriculture that is booming. Per- 
haps the increase and multiplication of paper is as good 
an explanation as any of why the same report reveals a 
failure in the increase and multiplication of cows. 

Khrushchev notes “an inordinate inflation of all sorts 
of directives and reports.” There is a shortage of farm 
labor of all categories; 50,000 Communists are being 
mobilized to make up the shortage and . . . increase Party 
control. What will these 50,000 do? “A vast number of 
agricultural specialists and collective-farm personnel are 
being diverted [from agriculture] to the compiling of 
reports, statements and accounts.” The farming of paper! 
With 50.000 Communists descending on the countryside, 
will the flood of paper grow less? 

~ + - 


Since Khrushchev reported the startling achievements 
of agricultural officials in carrying out the first com- 
mandment of the Bureaucrats’ Bible, “Increase and mul- 
tiply . . . documents,” the same dizzying achievements 
have been noted in a number of other fields. Factories 
receive more directives than raw materials and produce 
more reports than spare parts. People wait on lines from 
morning until late at night to get certificates to entitle 
them to wait on other lines to purchase goods that aren’t 
there. With a little band of men in the Kremlin who 
know all, plan all, control all, decide all, intervening with 
directives on everything and demanding reports on every- 
thing, the whole system gets clogged with paper. 

The Soviet Government has worried about this more 
than once. At least twice in the Thirties and once in the 
Forties, it organized a vast propaganda campaign to re- 
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DROWNING IN A Paper SEA 


In his first monthly article, Mr. Wolfe discusses the avalanche 


of cards and forms which accompany the growth of bureaucracy 


duce the number of producers of documents in favor of 
increasing the number of producers of the goods and 
services described in the documents. But each time, after 
a brief reversal, the trend got under way again at an in 
creased tempo. 

In 1937, the Soviet Government reported 1,617,0W 
bookkeepers and accountants and 622,000 economists and 
statisticians taking care of the records, estimates and re 
ports of its industry, The United States in 1940 (with 
paper enough in all conscience) counted a total of 
447,000 bookkeepers, accountants, cashiers, ticket agents, 
etc. Though the figures may not be precisely comparable, 
the general significance is that, in the United States, we 
required one bookkeeper for every 54 workers; in the 
U.S.S.R., one bookkeeper for every 20 workers. The 
paperwork and paperworkers, both governmental and 
non-governmental in the United States and pretty exclu- 
sively governmental in the Soviet Union, have increased 
steadily since that date, but the U.S.S.R. long ago “caught 
up with and surpassed” the United States, and, way out 
in front, is steadily increasing its lead. 

” . . 


In February of this year, /zvestia opened up a new 
campaign to curb the flood of paper. It took the case of 
one Comrade Kucharev, secretary of a borough soviet 
executive committee in the comparatively new industria 
town of Kemerovo. Comrade Kucharevy sits all day a 
his desk, issuing and signing many hundreds of doct 
ments, In all the corridors and flowing over into the 
street are lines of people waiting for documents of ont 
kind or another. When he gives up for the day, the wait 
ing lines are still there. 

“Here is a line of patiently waiting mothers. Many 
have children with them. Thousands of mothers come t0 
the borough executive committee every month to havt 
the coupons in their personal allowance books stamped.’ 
Since the document in question is printed by the state a 
paper bearing the state emblem, poor Kucharev wondet 
out loud why they must be stamped. 

Others are waiting for “certificates of place of ret 
dence in order to obtain passports.” Why do so mall 
citizens need passports? Has the Soviet Union decided 
to permit free travel abroad? Far from it. They need 










passports, /zvestia explains in matter-of-fact tones, " & 
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“present to the personnel department when starting 
york, to the department for recruiting people for out-of- 
town work, to the railroad to get a pass to cross to the 
right bank of the Tom, to schools for young workers, 
trade schools, mining schools, plant and factory schools, 
| egistry offices, the workers’ medical-inspection office, the 
porough social-security office... . ” 

* * + 

“Other peoples,” it used to be said in the nineteenth 
century, “consist of two parts: body and soul, but the 
Russian of three: body, soul and passport.” Before he 
took power, Lenin denounced the ubiquitous internal 
passport as a remnant of bondage and a sign of enslave- 
‘ment of the Russian citizen to the state. In the Small 
Soviet Encyclopedia, published in 1928-31, the word 
“passport” has the following definition: 


“The passport system was the most important weap- 
on of police control and taxation policy of the so-called 
‘police state.” The passport system was in force also in 
pre-Revolutionary Russia. Especially burdensome for 
the toiling masses, the passport system is a hindrance 
also for the civilian aspect of the bourgeois state, 
which abolishes or weakens it. Soviet law knows no 
passport system, ...” 


But, one year after the last volume of the Small Ency- 
clopedia appeared, Stalin reintroduced the internal pass- 
port as part of the new bondage which he was imposing 
upon the Russian worker and peasant. 

Hence, it does not occur to /zvestia to suggest that the 
abolition of passports for employment, for registration, 
for medical care, for schooling, for domestic travel would 
abolish both passports and certificates. Its only sugges- 
tion for improvement is: 


“Why not issue a passport on production of a birth 
certificate and an entry in the house register? . . . Is 
special certification really necessary for a railroad pass 
when, in the course of a single application, both pass- 
eet and certificate of place of work can be referred 
tos 
What volumes these suggestions for “improvements” 
tell about the system of fixity which binds every Soviet 
citizen to his collective farm, his village, his job with a 
bureaucratic bond testified to by an endless flood of 
paper ! 

Comrade Kucharev’s complaint continues with accounts 
of men and women who, although they are manifestly 
city-dwellers, require “certificates that they are not mem- 





bers of a collective farm”; mothers who come dragging 

_ their children along to get certificates “that such and such 

children are alive and healthy”; citizens who need cer- 

4 tificates that “he or she lives in his or her own house, 
man apartment, alone or with his or her family, and so 
on and so on.” 

“Do you think for a moment,” asks the Borough Secre- 
| lary, “that I know everything I confirm, stamp with my 
| Seal, or sign? Is it possible to know who has how many 
children, who has how much living space? Of course 
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not!” Yet, the Soviet Government wants to know at every 
moment who has how much living space, and millions 
and millions of documents pretend to certify it. 

Comrade Kucharev, the account ends, “has written to 
Moscow to departments which are introducing additional 
forms of certification . . . to ministries whose branches 
in various places are piling their archives high with 
certificates.” Comrade Kucharev multiplies these letters 
of protest. His last one went “to the Presidium of the 
Russian Republic Supreme Soviet.” He is still awaiting 
areply. Along with him, “millions of our country’s citi- 
zens . . . hope to live to see the day of the elimination of 
the abundance of certificates.” 


* + * 

Izvestia’s campaign is being followed up in other 
papers. Trud, the trade-union journal, complains of fac- 
tories which refuse to certify that a given worker is at 
work during the appropriate hours and therefore cannot 
call in person to collect a package addressed to him. A 
notary tells how one factory worker’s wife brought his 
passport “and asked me to notarize her husband’s author- 
ization for her ito collect a package addressed to him. 
Sereda could not go to the post office to collect it himself 
because he was not released from work to do so, and his 
factory refused to certify his authorization for his wife. 
The package was not collected.” 

Trud’s remedy? “A popular brochure should be pub- 
lished, containing samples of proper legal forms for 
authorization papers.” In short, more paper! 

Another issue of Trud tells the sad story of a worker 
who left the bench to become Chairman of the Trade 
Union Committee of the Sverdlov Machine-building 
Plant. Instead of becoming a trade-union chairman, he 
found that he had become a clerk. He is slowly “drown- 
ing in a sea of paper” as higher trade-union officials 
shower him with directives and demands for reports. He 
has lost touch with the plant, with production, with the 
workingmen, and lives only with decrees, forms, lists, 
reports and endless demands for more reports than he 
will ever be able to make. 

“The Leningrad Trade Union Council,” Trud in- 
forms us, “sends provincial trade-union committees 
and plant trade-union committees thousands of de- 
crees, directives, reminders, demands. In one year, 
1,025 kilograms of paper were used for these direc- 
tives, etc. 64 poods! Or, in other words, 5.33 poods 
[188 pounds] a month, 40 pages a day, descend on 
every official... .” 


« ° . 

Another article published by /zvestia in February tells 
the story of two Soviet agronomists, fresh from school 
and full of enthusiasm for farming. Assigned to a col- 
lective farm, they never manage to leave the office and 
get out into a tractor or a field. They are buried in direc- 
tives, orders, decrees, demands for reports. Finally, one 
of them jumps out of the sea of papers into the watery 
sea. The other becomes so soaked in bureaucratic jargon 
that, when the head of the Oblast Agricultural Admin- 
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PAPER CONTINUED 


istration visits his office, he blurts out: “SOS EXCLA- 
MATION MARK SAVE OUR SOULS COMMA RE- 
MOVE BUREAUCRACY COMMA LEAVE A MARGIN 
EXCLAMATION MARK.” 

The result of this outburst is that he is promoted and 
the Machine-Tractor Station knows him no more, except 
that it receives two or three directives or demands for re- 
ports bearing his signature every day. 

* + + 

I cannot end this picture of the world’s greatest 
paperocracy without an uneasy glance over my shoulder 
at our own land. 

How remote now seems that ancient world of 1913, in 
which one could go to a ticket office and buy a ticket to 
anywhere in the world—except Turkey or Russia—with- 
out visa or passport! A passport then was the superfluous 
privilege of the envoy and the wealthy globe-trotter, not 
a necessity for every humble citizen seeking to cross a 
frontier and every refugee looking for some spot in the 
world on which to plant his foot. One’s existence could 
be attested then by mere physical presence, without docu- 
ments, forms, reports in multuplicate, permits, licenses, 
state instructions, identity cards, draft cards, ration cards, 
visas, passports, or other authentications of one’s being, 
one’s birth, nationality, status, one’s right to enter, move 
about, trade, purchase, produce, dwell. 

True, there were more documents needed in 1913 in 
France than in England or America, more documents in 
Germany than in France, and more documents in Russia 
than anywhere else on earth. But, even in Russia, the 
organs of bureaucratic documentation and control had 
been withering away for more than half a century into 
mere vestigial appendages. In 1861, Russia abolished 
serfdom, in 1907 began to cut the last bonds which tied 
the peasant to the communal village mir, in 1917 pro- 
claimed all the freedoms which men had won in the West, 
and more. But, alas for Russia, it was her fate to com- 
plete her struggle for the “loosening of the bonds” at the 
very moment when total war had engulfed the earth. And 
then Bolshevism riveted the bonds of a new fixity more 
firmly on Russia than before. 

At the other extreme, the United States of America. 
classic land of free movement and free migration. has 
begun to surround itself with an ever loftier wall of re- 
strictions, screenings, quotas. Two total wars, the bur- 
geoning state intervention into new fields of economic 
life, the magnitude of industry, the scale and nature of 
taxes, the maze of regulations and priorities, the adoption 
first of wartime and then of peacetime conscription have 
brought here, too, a slow but steadily increasing accumu- 
lation of bureaucratic prescriptions, documents and 
forms. Russia may be out in front. France and Germany 
and postwar England may still have a little lead on us. 
But paper reproduces itself faster than our population 
grows. If we do not find ways of reversing the trend, our 
whole civilization may yet drown in a paper sea. 
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Communists don't mind signin§ af 

Pari the 

T HE SOVIET ANNOUNCEMENT of March 25 granting ful sty 
sovereignty to East Germany should fool no one, |\fF int 
simply means that Russian control, hitherto exercise | 
openly, will henceforth take more subtly camouflageif& So 
forms. ten 
The official comments in London, Washington aniff pie 
Paris show that the Western governments are no long‘ 
allowing themselves to be taken in by this sort of man} on 
euver. British sources promptly observed that East Ger. ff ho 
many had won merely “the freedom to follow the line of nei 
conduct dictated by Moscow to all the satellite state’ Fe‘ 
A State Department spokesman commented that, if Sovie wit 
occupation troops were ever withdrawn, “the entire pup ff si0 
pet regime would collapse under the weight of the hatreif nia 
and hostility of the populace which it has the effronten f Bu 
to claim it represents.” And the Quai d’Orsay, somewhi— ‘ 
less blunt, declared that “the Soviet action does not seen Te 
likely to change the situation very much.” Po 
Thus, the democracies have ceased to be dupes, inf ‘ 
spite of the Communist and neutralist propaganda which 41 
supports the enemy’s moves within every free countr. | 19 
After thirty-six years of the Soviet regime, it woulif 1 
obviously be inexcusable to give any further credencetf 
the promises of the men in the Kremlin. Starting with] in 
the Red Army’s invasion of Georgia and annexation of} 10 
all Transcaucasia in 1921, in defiance of treaties, the} int 
Communists have never kept any of their internation’§ So 
undertakings. The forgetful public should be constantl | 
reminded of the countless occasions on which they hav tte 
broken their word. Here are some of the most important: — 10 
e The U.S.S.R. signed a treaty of non-aggression wil! Na 
Poland on July 25, 1932; it was extended on May 5, 19# by 
and confirmed once more on November 26, 1938. Yet, i! | 
1939 Stalin joined Hitler in invading and partitioning mi 
Poland. oth 
© The U.S.S.R. signed a treaty of non-aggression wit | 
Finland on January 21, 1932; it was extended for ter to 
years on April 7, 1934. In 1939, the Russians attackelh ° 
Finland and, after a short war, annexed several pict pi 
of Finnish territory. the 
© The Soviet-Lithuanian non-aggression pact, signé 3 
on September 28, 1926 and renewed on April 4, 1934. gto 
provided for “respecting the sovereignty and territor! fes 
integrity” of the two signatories “under all circu th 
stances.” A treaty of mutual assistance was signed "ff : 





October 10, 1939. Yet, the following June, Stalin sé" 
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the Red Army into Lithuania; and, following a Soviet- 
dyle election, the country’s “request” for incorporation 
into the U.S.S.R. was “granted” on August 1. 

¢ A non-aggression treaty between Latvia and the 
Soviet Union was concluded on February 5, 1932 and ex- 
tended on April 4, 1934, Nevertheless, Latvia was occu- 
pied and annexed at the same time as Lithuania. 

¢ A Soviet-Estonian non-aggression treaty was signed 
on May 4, 1932 and extended on April 4, 1934. In 1940, 
however, Estonia met the same fate as her two Baltic 
neighbors. 

¢ On July 3, 1933, the U.S.S.R. signed a convention 
with Rumania defining and forbidding acts of aggres- 


' sion, Yet, in June 1940 a Soviet ultimatum forced Ruma- 
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nia to give up the provinces of Bessarabia and Northern 
Bukovina. 

* Stalin started violating the wartime agreements at 
Teheran (December 1943), Yalta (February 1945) and 
Potsdam (August 1945) almost before the ink was dry. 

* The Russians violated the terms of the Lend-Lease 
agreement signed with the United States on June 11, 
1942, as well as the armistice agreements concluded in 
1944 with the former Nazi satellites in Eastern Europe. 

The magazine United Nations World published a table 
in its November 1950 issue showing the neutrality and 
non-aggression treaties, military alliances and collective 
international commitments signed and violated by the 
Soviet Union: 

* Between 1925 and 1941, the U.S.S.R. signed 15 
treaties of non-aggression or neutrality. It broke, de- 
nounced or violated 11 (two having been violated by 
Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy, and two others annulled 
by subsequent agreements) . 

* Between 1935 and 1950. the U.S.S.R. signed 18 
military alliances. It broke or violated 15, the three 
others having been imposed on helpless satellites. 

* Between 1928 and 1950, the U.S.S.R. subscribed 
fo 7 major international undertakings. It has never 
ceased to act in a manner contrary to the letter and 
spirit of all of them—the League of Nations as much as 
the United Nations. 

In view of this devastating record, it is astonishing 
o see the free nations continue the interminable talk- 
fests at the United Nations and at conferences like 


| those in Berlin and Geneva with people for whom a 


‘olemn agreement is no more than a “scrap of paper” to 


be torn up at the first propitious moment. We know only 
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too well the Communists’ aim in these discussions: to 
weary and divide their adversaries, confuse and deceive 
public opinion, and extort substantial concessions in re- 
turn for worthless promises. 

There was a time when the United States and other 
countries gave neither de facto nor de jure recognition 
to the U.S.S.R. and yet were none the worse off—indeed, 
quite the contrary. There was less talk then about “peace- 
ful coexistence,” which seemed to take care of itself; 
if there is less “peaceful coexistence” today, when we 
recognize the Soviet Union, it is because circumstances 
have made an expansionist policy possible for the Krem- 
lin. Recognition of Communist China, which will be 
constantly on the agenda at Geneva despite American 
objections, would in no way improve international rela- 
tions but, rather, would further complicate them. It 
would be followed in short order by Peking’s admission 
to the UN and the latter’s demise under the worst pos- 
sible conditions. It would be better to abandon that 
utopian organization in due course, permitting each 
country to decide about its relations, diplomatic and 
otherwise, with both Red China and the Soviet Union. 

The Western democracies would be well advised to 
declare null and void all those agreements, pacts and 
treaties which have binding force only for those whose 
interests they harm. The men in the Kremlin care noth- 
ing for good will; they respect only strength of will. They 
intensified their overtures to Kemal Ataturk when the 
latter suppressed the Turkish Communist party, and fol- 
lowed the same policy toward Hitler and Mussolini. They 
would show a higher regard for France, Britain and 
America if the leaders, parliaments and press of the free 
nations coldly ignored Soviet rhetoric and promises and 
reserved their attention for concrete deeds. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


CHAMBERLIN 


OMMENTING ON world affairs 
must, unfortunately, rank as one 
of America’s unskilled professions. 
Perhaps half the individuals who 
have access to nationwide audiences 
through the radio or syndicated 
columns show reasonable qualifica- 
tions for the job: first-hand knowl- 
edge of foreign countries and a solid 
grounding in history, political sci- 
ence, economics and related subjects. 
The other half are a sorry crew 
—scandalmongers, peephole gossip- 
ers and downright incompetents in 
politics and economics. An example 
of the low standards, ethical and in- 
tellectual, of some widely-read com- 
mentators is the poison-pen campaign 
that Westbrook Pegler has been 
carrying on against Irving Brown, 
European representative of the AFL. 
If there were a decoration for the 
American who has done the most 
effective practical work in fighting 
Communism in Europe, on a difficult 
sector and with a shoestring budget. 
Irving Brown would be a leading 
candidate for it. For years, he has 
been doing everything one man could 
do to put heart and life into the Euro- 
pean trade unions that have thrown 
It has 
been a hard job, because in some 
European countries, especially in 
France and Italy, both workers and 
employers behave along Marxist lines 
to a degree that would seem fantastic 
in the United States. 

But Brown has been remarkably 
successful. He helped create the anti- 
Communist dock workers’ committees 
which have seen to it that United 
States reached Europe 


off Communist domination. 


munitions 









By William Henry Chamberlin 


Westbrook Pegler's 
‘Anti-Communism’ 


without Communist obstruction and 
sabotage. Brown’s friends in the 
French Socialist and _ trade-union 
movement helped organize a protest 
to the Soviet Embassy in Paris 
against the repression of the East 
German workers last June. 

Many similar examples could be 
cited. Brown is the kind of man who 
never stops working and never stops 
fighting, no matter how unfavorable 
the odds may be. His reports not 
only on trade-union conditions, but 
on the general political and economic 
situation in the various European 
countries, would be a credit to a pro- 
fessional diplomat. The Communists 
single him out, and with good rea- 
son, for a stream of abuse and 
vituperation. 

Brown has also been a target of 
abuse for the 200-per-cent “anti- 
Communist” Pegler. In _ Pegler’s 
lying and libelous book, Brown is “a 
bloodthirsty “ommunist a few years 
ago” who has never abandoned his 
“declared purpose to overthrow the 
Government of the United States by 
bloody warfare in the streets and to 
substitute a system of soviets.” 

To anyone who has talked with 
Brown or is at all familiar with what 
he is doing, this kind of stuff suggests 
the raving of a lunatic. Unfortunately, 
there are some people who believe 
everything they see in print, even if 
it is signed by someone as erratic 
and unreliable in his numerous hates 
and feuds as Pegler. So it may be 
worthwhile inquiring, how this non- 
sense got started. 

Some twenty years ago, Irving 
Brown, then a very young man, was 





briefly connected with a little splintg 
group known as the Revolutionay 
Policy Committee of the Socialig 
party and wrote what he now regards 
as adolescent, half-baked articles fo; 
an obscure publication called the 
Revolutionary Socialist Review. These 
intellectual wild oats have no mor 
to do with Brown’s p¢esent attitude 
and activities than similar passage 


in the early writings of such staunch § 


anti-Communists as Whittaker Cham. 
bers, Max Eastman, Eugene Lyons 
or the author of these lines, but they 
are grist for Pegler. 

Pegler has another count against 
Brown: his supposed “promotion of 
socialism in Europe.” (Brown left 
the Socialist party in 1936 and has 
been impartially helping Socialist, 
Catholic and non-party trade unions 
in Europe.) Writes Pegler: 


“Brown has imposed on much 
of the industry of Western Ger. 
many a deal whereby Socialist 
union bosses were supposed to 
have been given authority equal 
to that of the owners. . . . Thus, 
the Socialist goal of state control 
of the means of production has 
been achieved by an American 
Communist acting with Ike’s 
blessing, but without the slightest 
authority from the people of the 
United States.” 


There is not the slightest basis 
for attributing responsibility for the 
German co-determination law to 
Brown. Even the American High 
Commissioncz could nut have forced 
such a law on Germany—much les 


a private American citizen without F 


official standing. And even if it were 
true, which it is not, that co-deter 


mination means trade-union contro f 
of German industries, this would be 


syndicalism, not socialism, though 
Pegler would be hard put to it to 
define either term. 

To call Brown a Communist is 4 
libelous falsehood; even in his young 
“revolutionary” phase, he never be 














longed to the Communist party 
any of its fronts, I hope and believe 
that Brown will get wry amusemetl 





out of Westbrook Pegler’s venomots 4 


fiction. 
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EDITORIAL 





National Disgrace 


ArreR A FEW DAYS of full-length telecasts of the Mc- 
Carthy-Stevens hearings, the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany abruptly decided to cut its coverage down to sum- 
maries. The reason: The public wasn’t that interested. 
The McCarthy-Stevens row had drawn less than a third 
of the televiewers who watched the Kefauver Committee 
investigations in 1951. Once again, the good sense of the 
American people asserted itself; the contrasting judg- 


ment of certain newspaper editors is open to question. 
for, even if there are real political issues in the intra- 


GOP scuffle, the attention given to the altercation over 
¢. David Schine is, in the context of the total world 
picture, a national disgrace. 

On the first day of the McCarthy-Stevens hearings. 
for example, one of our favorite newspapers devoted 
five full pages to a verbatim transcript. The last time 
such an extensive report was given was during the Mac- 
Arthur hearings of 1951. But that investigation had as 
its subject the Asian policy of the United States for the 


| past decade; grave issues of war and peace were in- 


extricably involved. Compare this with the Schine case! 

As for the substance of this petty dispute, it has not 
reflected credit on either side. Both principals have 
bragged about practices which no self-respecting Stand- 
ard Oil baron of the Nineties would own up to. The 
sight of McCarthy making ethical objections to the mon- 
itoring of his conversations is an ironical one, but the 
very fact of the monitored conversations (as a weapon 
in the “liberal Republican” camp) is an indication of 
how low our public life has sunk. It is the sort of situation 
which, a few years ago, would have made people yearn 
for an honorable, respected, “non-political” strong man 
to clean things up—a man, say, like General Eisenhower. 
But President Eisenhower, the Alsops tell us. is vitally 
concerned about the Schine dispute. We wonder how the 
garrison at Dienbienphu feels about it. 


Rocking the Boat 


A DISPATCH from Baghdad this week reported that the 
United States has agreed to grant “unconditional” mili- 
lary aid to Iraq. Washington confirmed this and hastened 


. _ to add that Baghdad merely used the word “uncondition- 
er 


9 . . . 2 
al” to pacify anti-American elements in the country. Ac- 


| cording to the State Department, we will decide on the 
_ ‘mount and type of arms to be sent to Iraq. and we have 
4 already stipulated that they are to be used for “defense” 
| Purposes only. 


€ agreement was motivated, of course. by our desire 
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to establish a Middle East Defense Organization 
(MEDO). U.S. officials, unable to get all the Arab coun- 
tries into a defense plan simultaneously, are trying to 
sign them up one by one. At the very least, they hope, 
Iran will now accept U.S. arms. 

But Arab relations with Israel are now at their most 
explosive state in five years. Israel regards arms aid to 
her belligerent neighbors as a threat to her very ex- 
istence. The U.S. gift to Traq thus increases the danger 
of war in the Middle East. Moreover, there is good rea- 
son to doubt that the Iraq deal will enhance the possi- 
bilities of setting up MEDO. Anti-Western factions in 
the Arab world are gaining, rather than losing, popular- 
ity; the Arab League is still strongly opposed to any 
Western defense plan. There seems little reason at this 
time to aggravate unnecessarily the present Middle 
Eastern unrest. 


What Monolith? 


NEWCOMERS to the anti-Communist field are often de- 
ceived by the “monolithic” appearance of the Soviet 
ruling class; they think that the vigilance of the secret 
police, the militancy of Communist party members and 
the self-interest of the privileged élite insure a power 
formidable enough not only to subdue 190 million Rus- 
sian peasants and workers, but to rally them to achieve- 
ments of which democracy is incapable. Insofar as non- 
Communists accept this, they share the real views (as 
opposed to the mythology) of Communists. The facts are 
that (1) Soviet rule faces unceasing resistance. active 
and passive; (2) it has tremendously retarded Russian 
economic development, and (3) most important, the 
ruling class is in many ways the least secure element in 
Soviet society, threatened constantly from above. from 
below and from within its own ranks. 

It is this last fact, the insecurity of the “Soviet lead- 
ers” themselves, that is least appreciated in the West. 
Few who have not experienced it can conceive of a 
society which maintains itself principally through the 
manipulation of fears and illusions to divide and para- 
lyze potential foes within and without. Yet. what can we 
think of the vaunted MVD after the defections of Yuri 
Rastvorov in Japan and Vladimir Petrov in Australia? 
Before their defection, both men were of the type which 
some of our domestic Red-hunters would regard with 
awe as “master-brains” and “super-spys.” But Rastvorov 
and Petrov were not, in fact, comic-book caricatures: 
they were human beings. When their patron, Lavrenti 
Beria, fell in the struggle at the Kremlin tops, the 
“Soviet patriotism” of these two MVD men went out the 
window with him. The “fanatics” of the MVD readily 
joined the “class enemy.” For each who escaped, there 
are doubtless a hundred others who lacked the courage. 
and a thousand more who lacked the opportunity. What 
do we have to offer those who stayed behind? 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Prophet of a False Cause 


The Prophet Armed: Trotsky: 1879-1921. 


By Isaac Deutscher. 
Oxford. 522 pp. $6.00. 

My DICTIONARY defines “prophet” 
as “a spokesman for a god.” As 
spokesman for Lenin, Leon Trotsky 
organized the coup that destroyed 
liberty in Russia. As Lenin’s chief of 
staff, he welded the Red Army which 
crushed not only “White” generals 
but all the popular forces which for 
three years fought the Bolshevik dic- 
tatorship. In March 1921. Trotsky 
led the Leninist Cheka troops which 
massacred the Kronstadt 
whom he once described as “the 
pride of the Russian Revolution.” 
This period marks the end of the 
first volume of Deutscher’s biography. 


sailors 


A few years later, Lenin was dead 
and his “prophet armed” was quickly 
toppled by Stalin. Instead of exam- 
ining what was wrong with the cause 
—and the “god”—he had served 
from 1917 to 1924, Trotsky spent 
the rest of his life justifying both. 
So does his biographer. 

Deutscher is, to be sure, quite ob- 
jective with regard to Trotsky’s sur- 
face defects, his prodigious vanity 
and what Lenin called his “too far- 
reaching self-confidence.” Yet, not 
only does he fail to penetrate the 
legend Trotsky built around himself; 
he actually inflates it. As Max East- 
man, who knew Trotsky well, writes: 
“One feels, as Deutscher describes 
his thoughts and deeds, that Robes- 
pierre and Danton, Spartacus and 
the Gracchi, all the rest of them, ex- 
cept only Lenin, seem half-equipped 
amateurs by comparison with Leon 
Trotsky.” 

Nor does Deutscher come to grips 
with the moral problem posed by 
Trotsky’s career, the problem of ends 
and means. He largely accepts 


Trotsky’s elastic views on “historical 
necessity” to rationalize the Soviet 
edifice of terror and oppression. 

Thus, the portrait, though ex- 
ternally rich and detailed, does not 
really yield the man. We never dis- 
cover how the youngster who called 
Marxism a “doctrine for shopkeepers 
and traders” later came to justify 
mass terror, the hostage system and 
the suppression of trade unions in 
the name of “Marxism” as he and 
Lenin interpreted it. We do not learn 
why Trotsky in 1904 described Len- 
in as a “despot and terrorist,” but in 
1924—after Lenin had proved him 
right—swore that he was the truest 
Leninist of all. 

I shall devote the remainder of this 
space to citations: first, of exaggera- 
tions of Trotsky’s stature; second, of 
“non-political” errors of fact; fi- 
nally, of distortions of history. 

Exaggerations: Deutscher devotes 
pages to Trotsky’s 1901 writings in 
the Irkutsk newspaper Vostochnoye 
Obozreniye (“Eastern Review”), a 
small, four-page provincial paper. 
Trotsky, then 22, signed his articles 
“Antid Oto.” Deutscher claims that 
these spread his fame to “circles 
in Petersburg, Kiev and even the 
émigrés in Western Europe”; and 
that he, Deutscher, “knew personally 
old ex-deportees who, in the 1920s 
and 1930s, would in conversation 
still refer to Trotsky as Antid Oto 
and ask, for instance, ‘What does 
Antid Oto say about the situation?’ ” 
This seems largely fancy. This re- 
viewer lived in Irkutsk and was active 
in Social Democratic circles there in 
1906-7; then or since, I never once 
heard mention of Antid Oto. 






Reviewed by David Shub 


Author, “Lenin: A Biography”; contributor, 
“Russian Review,” “Yale Review,” etc. 
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Trotsky became known as a jour. 
nalist after writing for Iskra, a year 
later, but, nevertheless, was not taken 
seriously as a political thinker o 
theoretician before 1917, either in & 
Russia or abroad. He never once con- 
tributed to the scholarly Russian 
Marxist monthlies which, after 1896, 
solicited regular contributions from 
Plekhanov, Axelrod, Zasulich, Len. 
in, Potresov, Martov and other in- 
portant Social Democrats. 

Deutscher, by omission, exagger- 
ates the importance of the organs 
which did print Trotsky. The facts 
not supplied by Deutscher: The 
Russkaya Gazeta, which Trotsky ed- 
ited in October-November 1905 in 
St. Petersburg, was a four-page tab- 
loid. The “big Menshevik daily” in 
St. Petersburg of which Trotsky was 
one of six editors lasted 17 days 
The Pravda published by Trotsky in 

racy 

Vienna in 1908-9, to which Deutscher F | 
devotes pages, was a small props th 
: e 

ganda sheet which appeared irregu- me 

larly, never more than once a month. 1 

Trotsky’s role in the Revolution 
of 1905 is also inflated; he was ac: 
tive for three months, while the 
Revolution lasted almost two years. 
And the author of the celebrated 
theory of “permanent revolution” 
was not Trotsky, but the Russiar- 
German Marxist Parvus. 

Non-political errors: The works of 
John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer 
and Karl Marx were not forbidden in 
Russia during the 1890s. Arturo 
Labriola was neither a philosopher 
nor a Marxist, but a syndicalist; the 
Italian Marxist and philosophical 
essayist was Antonio Labriola. 
Osvobozhdeniye, the paper published 
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»y Peter Struve in Stuttgart and 
aris, did not advocate “a diluted 
vesion of Marxism”; it was always 
tankly an organ for non-Socialist 
iherals. There were no executions 
it workers in the period from Feb- 
wary to October 1905. Alexandra 
{ollontai was never an editor of the 
\ew York Russian daily Novy Mir; 
she visited the United States for only 
afew weeks during World War I. 

Distortion of history: Deutscher 
follows the Lenin-Trotsky-Stalin ap- 
jproach to the events of 1917-21, ac- 
wrding to which Bolshevism was 
“he revolution” (i.e., the only revo- 
lution possible or desirable for 
Russia) and according to which all 
opsition to Bolshevism must be 
‘minimized or vilified. Here are some 
of the signposts of this approach: 

* Deutscher tries to discredit the 
kaders and supporters of the demo- 
cratic Provisional Government by 
charging falsely that they “wished to 
create security for landed property.” 

*He indicts Plekhanov as a 
“hauvinist” for supporting the Al- 
lied-Russian struggle against Hohen- 
wllern Germany. Although he lists 
Plekhanov’s two volumes on the war 
and the revolution in his bibliogra- 
phy, he nowhere fairly reports Plek- 
hanov’s analysis of the relation be- 
tween the cause of Russian democ- 
racy and the Allied war effort. 

* Deutscher attempts to absolve 
the Bolshevik leaders of complicity 
in the Petrograd uprising of July 
1917. He also claims that, at this 
time, “almost the entire garrison was 


on the side of the Bolsheviks.” We 





“have it from the Soviet writer Dem- 
jan Bedny that Stalin told the July 
"marchers to demonstrate with their 
tiles. And, if the garrison had been 
pro-Bolshevik in July, there is every 
reason to assume that Lenin would 
have taken power then. 

© Deutscher says Lenin’s journey 
“from Switzerland through Germany 
‘0 Russia in April 1917 was arranged 
5 by the Swiss Socialist Robert Grimm. 
"The evidence is inescapable (cf. the 
_ Memoirs of Generals Ludendorff and 
j Hofmann) that the trip was arranged 
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by Parvus, Erzberger, Count Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau and Count Maltzan 
with the full endorsement of the 
German General Staff. 

© Deutscher still denies the direct 
financial support given the Bolshe- 
viks in 1917 by Imperial Germany. 
He says: “A popular right-wing news- 
paper published ‘documents’ alleging 
that Lenin had been in the pay of the 
German General Staff and writs 
were issued for the arrest of Lenin, 
The docu- 


Zinoviev and Kamenev. 





GENERAL LUDENDORFF GAVE 
TROTSKY’S ‘GOD’ HIS CHANCE 


ments could be recognized at a glance 
as a clumsy fabrication.” The right- 
wing press had nothing to do with 
this. The charge 
against Lenin et al. was incitement 
to armed insurrection in time of war 
with the financial aid of Imperial 
Germany. Deutscher ignores not only 
the detailed record of the Provisional 
Government’s official investigation 
(which names names, places, sums 
and banks), but also the direct tes- 
timony of Masaryk, Thomas, Sadoul 
and others, as well as the full-length 
exposition by Eduard Bernstein in 
the Berlin Vorwarts in 1920. Instead, 
Deutscher refers the reader to works 
by Trotsky and Pokrovsky. Neither 
of these has ever coped with the de- 
tailed specifications of this indict- 
ment, although both show remarkable 


Government’s 





rhetorical agility. (For a summary 
of the source materials, the reader 
can consult my Lenin biography, pp. 
211 ff.) 

e In describing the preparations 
for the Communist coup, Deutscher 
says that Lenin and Trotsky “were, 
in a sense, Soviet constitutionalists. 
. . . Neither of them at this stage 
saw any conflict between Soviet con- 
stitutionalism and a Bolshevik dic- 
tatorship. .” Lenin’s writings 
make it amply clear that he never in 
any sense considered subjecting his 
dictatorship to the control of demo- 
cratically elected Trotsky 
agreed with him on this after the 
summer of 1917. 

¢ In quoting Trotsky’s speech at 
the Pre-Parliament (September 
1917), Deutscher significantly omits 
the very first phrase—“The bour- 
geois classes, while apparently non- 
political, have set themselves the aim 
of frustrating the Constituent As- 
sembly”—and the final exclamation: 
“Long live the Constituent As- 
sembly!” The relationship of these 
sentiments to Trotsky’s part in the 
forcible liquidation of the Assembly 
four months later should, it would 


soviets. 


seem to me, concern any objective 
biographer. 

@ Deutscher insinuates that a ma- 
jority of Russians, or a majority of 
Russian workers, favored the Bol- 
shevik coup. The evidence suggests 
that at most 25 per cent of the Rus- 
sian people, and somewhat less than 
half of the relatively small working 
class, backed Lenin. The elections to 
the Constituent Assembly, held after 
Lenin’s coup, gave the Bolsheviks 9.8 
million votes, and anti-Bolshevik So- 
cialist parties more than 22 million. 
This fact leads Deutscher to claims 
which Lenin and Trotsky never dared 
to make. He says, for example, that 
“the Second Congress of the Soviets 
represented about 20 million electors, 
perhaps rather fewer. Of this, the 
great majority voted for the Bol- 
sheviks.” The Second Congress of 
Soviets, in fact, was boycotted by 
numerous local soviets, and many 
delegates who were elected never 
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reached Petrograd in time; it is 
doubtful whether it represented even 
10 million voters. (41 million votes 
were cast for the Constituent As- 
sembly.) 

© Upon seizing power, Deutscher 
says, the Bolsheviks “arrested a few 
right-wing politicians and banned 
some newspapers that had openly 
called for armed resistance.” (Italics 
supplied.) He does not reveal that 
freedom of the press was abolished 
in November 1917. and that in the 
following month the democratically 
elected municipal councils and the 
All-Russian Soviet of Peasants were 
dissolved. Nor does he state that 
the Cheka—precursor of the GPU, 
NKVD and MVD—was created and 
had launched mass terror in De- 
cember 1917. 

¢ Deutscher does say a few words 
about the forcible dissolution of the 
Constituent Assembly. Of course, he 
justifies it. He also says that the 
Bolsheviks had heard reports of a 
demonstration for the Assembly by 
the people of Petrograd. “Trotsky’s 
wife had seen the demonstrators and 
estimated their number as 20,000. 
Lenin and Trotsky nervously or- 
dered Antonov-Ovseenko to disperse 
the demonstration if need be.” An- 
tonov. Deutscher says, led a regi- 
ment to the meeting place “but 
found nothing to disperse.” saying 
there were no more than 5,000 dem- 
onstrators. This is gross falsification. 
Non-Bolshevik reports indicate that 
100.000 people participated in the 
Petrograd demonstration: both Bol- 
shevik and non-Bolshevik sources in- 
dicate that Lenin sent trusted Lett 
sharpshooters, sailors and marines 
to suppress the demonstration with 
orders to shoot. They killed more 
than a hundred people. A similar 
demonstration in favor of the Con- 
stituent Assembly took place the same 
day in Moscow. (See Maxim Gorki’s 
newspaper, Novaya Zhizn, January 7 
(20), 1918.) 

© Deutscher says that the liberal 
Constitutional Democratic party was 
outlawed on November 28, 1917 and 
the members of its Central Com- 
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mittee arrested because they were 
“the political headquarters of the 
White Guards.” This, says Deutscher, 
“can be seen from as authoritative a 
source as [General] Denikin, who 
describes in great detail the connec- 
tion between the White Guards and 
the headquarters of the Cadets.” The 
fact is that there were no White 
armies when the Cadet party was 
outlawed; the Denikin quotation re- 
fers to a period many months later, 
after the Cadets were outlawed, after 
the dissolution of the Constituent 
Assembly, and after the Bolsheviks 
had signed the Brest-Litovsk Treaty. 

@ In describing the Civil War, 
Deutscher fails to mention that the 
Soviet power was overthrown early 
in 1918 in Siberia, the Urals and 
other parts of Russia by the Russian 
people themselves, before Masaryk’s 
Czech Legion took up arms against 
them. Deutscher writes: “In the mili- 
tary vacuum of Asian Russia, the 
Legion rapidly occupied a vast area, 
overthrew the Soviets and made com- 
mon cause with Kolchak’s White 
Guards. . . . About the same time, 
the Right Socialist Revolutionaries 
tried to reassemble the dispersed 
Constituent Assembly and to form a 
rival government at Samara under 
the protection of the Czechs and 
Kolchak.” The facts, readily con- 
firmed by Chamberlin, Stewart or 
any other non-Communist history: 
(1) The revolt of the Czech Legion 
occurred in European Russia; (2) 
the government formed at Samara, 
which raised the People’s Army of 
the Constituent Assembly, was led 
by Socialist Revolutionary Assembly 
deputies: (3) there were no White 
Guards when this government was 
formed; (4) Kolchak had nothing to 
do with this government—only in 
November 1918 did Siberian White 
Guards overthrow the All-Russian 
anti-Bolshevik government at Omsk 
(also headed by Socialist Revolution- 
aries) and proclaim Kolchak “Su- 
preme Ruler.” 

e Deutscher says that the Red 
Terror was proclaimed “in retalia- 
tion for the attempt on Lenin’s life 





and the assassination of Uritsky jy 
Petrograd” on August 30, 1918, Bg. 
shevik and non-Bolshevik materia; 
alike, including the speeches anj 
writings of Lenin and Trotsky 
the time, confirm that the Cheka was 
formed eight months before the x. 
sassination of Uritsky (who, by th 
way, was slain because he was head 
of the Petrograd Cheka—a fa 
Deutscher does not mention). 

© In discussing the revolt of the 
Kronstadt sailors against Bolshevik 
tyranny in March 1921, Deutscher 
no longer speaks of fictitious “Whit 
Guards” taking part in the fight, a 
he did in his Stalin biography. He 
admits that the denunciation of the 
men of Kronstadt as “counter-revo. 
lutionary mutineers led by a Whit 
general . . . appears to have ben 
groundless.” Now he writes that the 
insurgent sailors of the Red Navy 
“were led by anarchists.” Equal 
false. 

Trotsky and Deutscher have justi 
fied all these actions on the grounk 
of “historical necessity”: the Bel 
sheviks say they “forced.” 
“compelled” to take these actions ti 
save “the revolution.” A British cr 
tic comments that they were “com: 
pelled” only “in the sense that 
burglar surprised by an_ armel 
householder may be forced to shot 


were 


to save his own skin.” 

I have devoted all this space t 
the events of 1917-21 because I be 
lieve that only through a proper ur 
derstanding of them can one appt 
ciate the nature of the __presetl 
Communist threat and the continuity 
tragedy of the Russian people. Ce 
tainly such 
widespread when Julius Braunthdl 


Secretary of the Socialist Intem > 
tional, recommends Deutscher’s apok 3 
ogia to the world Socialist movemet'f 
Those who in 1954 still see the Ru 
sian Revolution through Trotsky 
eyes may well ponder whether, wif 


tingly or not, they do not fit 
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Qn Education and Freedom. 
By Harold Taylor. 
Schuman. 320 pp. $3.50. 


IN THIS BOOK, the President of 
Sarah Lawrence College offers us 
even essays that deal variously with 
moral values in education, the func- 
tion of the humanities, the education 
of women, the role of the college 
president, the meaning of philosophy, 
and Communism in American col- 
kges. The thought of each essay is 
graced by intelligence, enlivened by 
touches of satire, and expressed with 
persuasive ease and clarity. The over- 
all ordering of the material, however, 
suggests that “prejudice in favor of 
the haphazard and . . . taste for or- 
sanic disorder” which Mr. Taylor 
tells us he likes to exercise in his 
administrative responsibilities. 

We discover at once that Mr. Tay- 
lor prefers the younger generation to 
the older. It seems that young people 
are naturally tolerant and liberal, and 
have the makings of an attractive 
noral philosophy of their own. Un- 
fortunately, they are stamped today 
by the cautiousness of their more 
cowardly elders. 

One may sympathize with this 
bias in a college teacher and still 
‘Wonder if his reporting is accurate. 
I do not remember that the “youth 
revolt” of the 1920s was in any way 
‘inhibited by the conservatism of the 
| older generation. And I cannot for- 





“et a student in an undergraduate 
“philosophy class of my own a few 
Years ago who told me that Aene- 
“Sidemus was all wrong about youth 
and old age—that now it is only the 
j ld folks who keep their enthusiasm 
pnd ideals, while it is the young 
/Who are cautious and skeptical. 

Of course, there can be no quarrel 
pith Mr. Taylor’s championship of 
freedom, He declares that young 
;People need “breathing space, wider 
/“lews, freedom to grow” and a 
chance to “be themselves.” And he 
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Whose Is the Voice of Modernity? 
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makes plain his support of a con- 
siderable list of virtues: honesty. 
kindness, unselfishness, humanity, 
idealism, critical intelligence, honor, 
cooperation, fair-mindedness, sensi- 
tivity, courage, charity, independence, 
generosity, moral principle and per- 
sonal integrity. 

All this is admirable. But is it 
enough? Why is it that Mr. Taylor 
keeps slipping into subjectivism, so 
that he can speak of “private truths,” 
tell us that “all truth is private,” 
that “learning is a private affair,” 
and that “individual conscience is 
the ultimate test of morality.” Mr. 
Taylor likes to claim the support 
of John Dewey, but this is the sort 
of thing that Dewey explicitly re- 
pudiated. And when we hear how im- 
portant it is for people to “be them- 
selves,” we wonder whether this is 
Aristotle, or John Dewey, or just our 
dear old friend Professor Jean- 
Jacques Emerson Polonius. 

Apparently, Mr. Taylor sees free- 
dom and discipline as contradictories 
rather than polarities. He does be- 
lieve in “intrinsic disciplines,” but he 
is opposed to “external factors and 
pressures.” It seems that he would 
like to remove from life as well as 
from college what in one place he 
refers to as the “curse of duty.” 
But, regardless of what you can get 
away with in an experimental school, 
one wonders if life doesn’t have more 
required courses than electives—the 
hard core of a prescribed curriculum 
which one may evade only at the 
peril of failure. Nobody “elects” an 
economic depression, or a_ world 
war, or a cold war. If men and 
women are to preserve their liberties 
under these circumstances, they must 
know how to “take it” as well as 
how to “dish it out.” 

The last and longest essay in the 


book treats of Communism in rela- 
tion to academic freedom. Here Mr. 
Taylor stands courageously with the 
ultra-liberal wing of democracy and 
gives charitable consideration to the 
unhappy predicament of those teach- 
ers who are obliged to appeal to the 
Fifth Amendment for protection. We 
are, of course, in agreement with 
him when he says that the com- 
munity of scholars ought to be the 
sole agency for controlling its own 
personnel. But then why did it fail 
to do so at a critical moment? Could 
it be because too many of its mem- 
bers had fallen into the same sub- 
jectivism and relativism which Mr. 
Taylor recommends? Could it be be- 
cause the teaching profession—un- 
like the professions of law, medicine 
and the ministry—is deficient in 
positive standards by which to meas- 
ure itself? At any rate, when free 
men will not discipline themselves, 
they need not be surprised if others 
take on that task for them. 
Nonetheless, I suppose that what 
makes this book appealing is the 
spirit of intelligent and humane 
modernity that prevails throughout. 
Mr. Taylor has no illusions about the 
famous “Harvard Report,” gives us a 
good critique of Hutchins’s neo- 
scholastic formalism in education, 
and has interesting suggestions on 
how to enliven the curriculum in the 
humanities and social sciences. There 
is one chapter which makes one be- 
lieve that he must have been an 
excellent teacher of philosophy. There 
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MODERNITY coxnmen 


is another which indicates that he 
must now be the sort of college presi- 
dent under whom a faculty would 
find it a delight to serve. 

There are just two things which 
trouble me about this modernity. 
One is the intimation that we must 
take it in a package deal—political 
liberalism and “modern art, modern 


education, modern literature, and 
modern life in general” — all or 
nothing. The other is the question 
whether Mr. Taylor’s voice is any 
longer the voice of modernity. Or is 
it now the voice of the past—of a 
very particular piece of the past that 
flourished between the end of World 
War I and the beginning of World 





War II? If so, then because the pay 
is precious it should be heard wii, 
respect, considered with sympathy— 
and protected. For I doubt that this 
sort of liberalism is able any longer 
to protect itself. What it still need: 
from some counselor outside its oy) 
ranks, is just a quiet little talk on the 
facts of life. 




















Execution by Protocol 


The Execution of Private Slovik. 
By William Bradford Huie. 
Little, Brown. 247 pp. $3.50. 


THIS BOOK is a challenging and 
amazing document, comparable in 
many respects to Rebecca West’s The 
Meaning of Treason. It is a violent 
attack on a legal, military execu- 
tion, and the accused is the United 
States, the officers who -participated 
in the general court-martial, and the 
various reviewing authorities who 
allowed the death penalty to be car- 
ried out on Pvt. Eddie D. Slovik, the 
24-year-old dead-end kid executed for 
desertion under the 58th Article of 
War. 

Who was the boy behind serial 
number 36896415? What was there 
in Eddie Slovik’s past that led him 
to such an inglorious end? Thou- 
sands of men have been tried and 
condemned under the 58th Article 
in the last hundred years. but only 
one was ever executed under it: that 
man was Slovik, who faced a firing 
squad one morning in January 1945 
in the little French village of St. 
Marie aux Mines. 

Huie is indicting the replacement 
system and the relaxed requirements 
for service in the infantry. “The 
barrel was being scraped,” he says, 
“and Slovik was one of the scrap- 
ings.” Slovik, a Kafkaesque creation 
in fact, had come up from a bad 
home and a tough past. He had spent 
five years in reformatories and jail 
by the time he was 22. He had in- 
dulged in petty thievery, taken a few 
joy-rides in stolen cars, but he was 
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not a cop-hater. In fact, he was 
only looking for love, a real home, a 
wife. When he completed his sen- 
tence at the Michigan Reformatory 
in April 1942, he was automatically 
a 4-F, not subject to the draft. He 
found a job, worked very hard, saved 
his money and married Antoinette 
Wisniewski, a warm, sensitive woman 
somewhat older than he. She was his 
wife, his mother, his womb and his 
ego. Around her Eddie made his 
world. 

They rented a basement apartment 
and bought furniture, building their 
future upon the instalment plan and 
Eddie’s 4-F classification. But in Jan- 
uary 1944, after 14 months of emo- 
tional security, Eddie was reclassified, 
then drafted. 

In camp, he was well liked, but he 
was not a soldier. He couldn’t shoot 
worth a damn. His touchingly simple 
letters to Antoinette—he wrote four 
times a day—are a study of the 
simple heart’s investment in love in 
our times. He wrote letters between 
drills and during meals, while on the 
march and before going to bed. The 
moral and political meaning of the 
war was never evident in his cor- 
respondence. He wanted to get back 
to Antoinette, to the few pieces of 
furniture, to feel warm in the womb. 
He was not a soldier, but a reform- 
school product who had reformed in 
the crucible of mother-love. He was 
hardly material for blood and battle. 


On July 12, 1944, he went home 
on furlough—to see the wreckage 
Antoinette was ill. She had epileptic 
seizures. She was behind in the rent, 
and had even pawned her watch « 
they could eat. Two weeks later 
Eddie was a replacement bound for 
the 109th Infantry Regiment, a 
tached to the tough, heroic 28th 
Division—soon to be the mainstay 
Bastogne in the Battle of the Bulg 
and a real meat-grinding outfit. 

The winter of 1944 saw Germany: 
last offensive and the brutal slaughte 
of raw American recruits who hal 
been rushed into the lines to sto 
von Rundstedt’s break-through. | 
was a slaughter of the innocents, tht 
helpless kids in khaki who could ni 
soldier, fight or stand up. The form: 
er 4-F’s “from the bottom of tle 
barrel” were piling up the casual 
figures. 

Pvt. Eddie Slovik disembarked # 
Omaha Beach on August 20. He we 
put into a truck along with elev! 
other replacements, and they headel} 
for Elbeauf, where they were to le 
assigned to G Company. En roilt 
Slovik and his buddy, Tankey. ¢" 
lost in the military shuffle. While u 
der intense shelling, they detruck'f 
dug in and lost contact with the othe! 
replacements. They attached thet 
selves to a Canadian outfit, worked! 
their mess for six weeks, then mf 
aged on October 8 to rejoin G Conf 
pany near Rocherath, Belgium. The!) 
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story about getting lost was accepted. 
No charges were placed against them. 

What Slovik witnessed during the 
six weeks in the cauldron of death 
may have been responsible for his 
future actions. He had, while in mid- 
ocean, told Tankey that he would 
never shoot his rifle. On October 8, 
an hour after he had rejoined G 
Company, Slovik asked Captain 
Grotte, “If I leave now, will it be 
desertion?” Grotte’s answer was 
“Yes,” 

Captain Grotte told Tankey that 
Slovik was deserting. Tankey tried to 
dissuade him, but Slovik ran away, 
“deserting” for twenty-four hours. 
The next morning, Slovik wrote a 
confession and turned himself in. 

His statement regarding his “de- 
sertion” is weird. He said in part: “I 
told my commanding officer my 
story. I said that if I had to go out 
their [Slovik’s spelling] again I’d 
run away. He said their was nothing 
he could do for me so I ran away. 
And I'll run away again if I have 
to go out their.” Slovik was put in 
the stockade to stand trial. 

Lt. Col. Henry P. Sommers, the 
division’s judge advocate, tried to 
talk Slovik out of standing a court- 
martial. All he had to do was volun- 
teer to go into the line. Slovik re- 
fused. If he stood court-martial, he 
would get twenty years or the death 
penalty. But the Army had never shot 
aman for desertion. Colonel Som- 
mers took the view: “I didn’t think 
they would execute a deserter, but I 
thought that if ever they wanted a 
horrible example this was one.” On 
November 11, 1944, the men_par- 
ticipating in Slovik’s court-martial 
Voted three times to give him the 
death penalty, hardly believing it 
would be carried out. It was merely a 
formality. Slovik was taken to Paris 
and confined in the Caserne Mortier. 

General Cota of the 28th Division 
approved the death penalty. Slovik’s 
case was then reviewed by seven Army 
lawyers, Major Bertolet, one of the 
Teviewing authorities, commented: 
“If the Army takes a petty criminal 
and tells him to fight, it is then unfair 
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and inconsistent to hold his civilian 
record against him.” But General 
McNeil said: “His unfavorable civil- 
ian record indicates that he is not a 
worthy subject for clemency.” 

Slovik addressed a letter to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower asking for clem- 
ency. It was refused. Eisenhower or- 
dered the execution to take place in 
the regimental area, St. Marie aux 
Mines, on January 31, 1945. 

More than a hundred witnesses 
saw Slovik shot to death. Even at 
the execution, an unconscious sadism 
seemed to be at work: Eleven bullets 
hit him, but he did not die; he tried 
to get up. The “marksmen” were re- 
loading for a second try when the 
doctor finally pronounced him dead. 

The execution of Private Slovik 
was an example of military bungling, 
brutality and stupidity, for Slovik 
was executed by men who did not 
believe it would be done. Almost 
everybody had passed the buck, cer- 
tain that some higher reviewing 
authority would not confirm the sen- 
tence. But General Eisenhower con- 
firmed it. 

Slovik, accused of cowardice, said: 
“They just need to make an example 
out of somebody, and I’m it because 
I’m an ex-con. I used to steal things 
when I was a kid, and that’s what 
they are shooting me for. They’re 
shooting me for bread and chewing 
gum I stole when I was 12 years 
old.” 

Father Cummings, who comforted 
Slovik until the end, said after Eisen- 
hower’s great contribution to military 
law, “Slovik was the bravest man in 
the garden that morning.” 

So is William Bradford Huie cour- 
ageous in writing this devastating les- 
son in military protocol. The accused 
can answer to their consciences, if 
they still have any. 
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just “good” and “bad” govern- 
ments, and it’s high time Amer- 
icans learned this, says René 
Wormser in 


THE MYTH OF GOOD 
AND BAD NATIONS 


“He sets forth with great clarity the 
inevitable bankruptcy of world pol- 
icy today which is founded on the 
thesis of the unique goodness or evil 
of particular peoples and nations... 
a real H-bomb explosion in the 
realm of human and social intelli- 
gence.”—Chicago Tribune $3.00 


GUIDEPOSTS TO 
THE FUTURE 
by General William H. Wilbur 


“Based on principles which I be- 
lieve are fundamental, and because 
it says things, in a clear and under- 
standable way, which we need to 
know. I know of few men as well 
qualified to discuss world affairs as 
General Wilbur.”—from the Fore- 
word by General Robert E. Wood 

$2.50 


THE GREAT POWERS AND 
EASTERN EUROPE 
by John A. Lukacs 
A diplomatic history of Eastern Eu- 


rope and its relations to the activities 
of the great powers. 


“It is in a real sense an important 
achievement." —Commonweal $10.00 
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Extracts from 


THE SOVIET 
‘PHILOSOPHICAL 
DICTIONARY’ 


Read what the Commu- 
nists say about such men 
as John Dewey and Ber- 
trand Russell, such 
movements as Freudian- 
ism and existentialism. 
Get a first-hand picture 
of Soviet “social science” 
trying to cope with hu- 
manistic thought. 28 full 
pages. 
Published by the 


CONGRESS FOR 
CULTURAL FREEDOM 


15 cents a copy; 
10 copies for $1 


Send stamps, cash or check to Tas New 
Leaver, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3. 

































NEW HOPE | 


in the battle against 


CANCER 


THE FIGHT against man’s cruelest enemy 
is far from won. If present rates con- 
tinue, 23 million living Americans will 
die of cancer—230,000 this year. And 
thousands of these will die needlessly — 
through cancer that could have been 
cured if treated in time. 


ALL THE SAME, there have been victories. 
Thousands who once would have died 
are being saved—thanks, in part, to 
your donations to the American Cancer 
Society. 

AND, LAST YEAR, the Society was able to 
allocate $5,000,000 of your donations to 
research aimed at finding the ultimate 
cure for all cancer. That’s more money 
than ever before. 


MUCH MORE, ofcourse, remains to be done. 
So please make this year’s gift a really 
generous one! 


Cancer 
MAN'S CRUELEST ENEMY 


Strike back—Give 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 





DEAR EDITOR 


Author Suggests that Typo 
Be Start of Reform Movement 


I note in your April 12 issue the headline, 
“Books on the Middl East.” Don’t worry, be- 
cause that’s how it ought to be spelled. Let’s 
start a reform movement. Maybe you can get 
some of the money that G.B.S. left in his will 
for this purpose. 


Buckeye, Arizona Upton SINCLAIR 


Early Anti-Nazi Fighter 
Is Mourned By Friends 


Fritz Neufeld died of a heart attack on 
March 27 at the age of 52. A native Berliner, 
he joined the Socialist movement in his early 
teens and participated actively in its battles. 

In 1933, he was one of the first to be put 
in a concentration camp. He was also a mem- 
ber of the first group that sang “Die Moorsol- 
daten” in the peat bogs. He came to the United 
States in 1947, via England, Norway and 
Sweden. 

Fritz Neufeld was a printer by profession, 
but his restless mind searched far and wide 
in the arts and sciences. His social conscience 
never ceased to trouble him. He practiced his 
humanitarian ideals in everyday life and made 
many friends who are sad that he has gone. 
New York City Lotte BERNSTEIN 
Max AND MARCELLE BREIER 

ALEX AND HILDE OLSEN 
GUENTHER REIMANN 
TrvinG AND Etse Ravin 
Lotte SCHEUCHER 


Challenges Recent Editorial 
On Rightist Meetings in Berlin 


I was shocked by the third item in the 
editorial, “Future Headlines’ [THE New 
Leaver, April 19], which dealt with two re- 
cent meetings in West Berlin. 

“West Berlin recently allowed two meetings: 
one of the notorious Stahlhelm,” the editorial 
Actually, the Stahlhelm of 
today is a veterans’ fraternal organization ex- 
clusively devoted to the welfare of its members. 
The small group of men who wanted it to re- 


” 


began. however, 


turn to its pre-Hitler activities have been ex- 
pelled from the organization; they now fight 
it in public as a “betrayer of Germany and its 
The Stahlhelm is not “notorious”; 
it is a law-abiding, democratic group. 

“The other [meeting],” your editorial con- 
tinues, was “to hear Nazi General Hasso von 
Manteuffel.” The fact is, however, that Man- 
teuffel, certainly a general in Hitler’s army 
and a man of the Right today, was elected 
to the Bundestag on the Free Democratic party 
ticket. This party is a member of the coalition 


soldiers.” 





that makes up the Government, and Manteuffe] 
spoke in Berlin in defense of EDC and the 
Western community. 

“The late Mayor Ernst Reuter would never 
have permitted either meeting,” your writer 
claims. As one who was privileged to know 
Reuter well, I must say that this statement 
seems fantastic. He leaned over backwards to 
uphold the principles of free speech and a. 
sembly, e.g., the Harlan and Krauss cases, 
Once, when I showed him a plainly militaristic, 
pro-Nazi postcard I had bought at a Berlin 
newsstand, he said to me with his wonderful 
smile: “Thank God we have a democracy in 
which neither I nor anybody else can control 
the newsstands.” 

On the basis of these false premises, your 
“How 
many German officials now care very much 
about the totalitarian revival?” The truth is 
that West Berlin authorities acted exactly a 
genuine democratic officials should act. Surely 
totalitarians would have suppressed these meet: 
ings. Surely, too, the record of the last five 
years shows that German officials are concerned 
about the possibility of totalitarian revival. 

The ethics of controversy and the political 
goals THE New LEADER strives to achieve—one 
of them being understanding among all free 


writer poses the rhetorical question: 


nations resisting the Communist threat—should 
preclude such disregard for facts. 
New York City Norsert MUHLEN 


Says Ike’s Role in Fighting 
Jim Crow Has Been Exaggerated 


Your editorial, “Ike vs. Jim Crow” [THE 
New Leaper, March 15], claims a good deal too 
much for the Eisenhower Administration in the 
way of getting rid of segregation and discrim- 
ination. It is true that Eisenhower made @ 
politically smart appointment of Ernest Wilkins 
as Assistant Secretary of Labor. But this job, 
accord'ng to past precedent, belongs to a mem 
ber of organized labor. John Edelman of the 
Textile Workers had been urged for the job 
by Walter Reuther of the CIO. But Eisenhower 
and his Administration were afraid to make 
that appointment; they feared that Senator 
McCarthy would attack Edelman because he 
had been a member of the Socialist party # 
one time, and so they were afraid to try to g@ 
security clearance for him. Consequently, Eiset 
hower appointed a Negro (who, incidentally, 
knows practically nothing about organized 
labor) because then the top labor represetlé 
tives could not publicly complain about th 
appointment, even though their candidate we 
turned down. 

Integration in the armed forces has bee 
completed under President Eisenhower, it # 
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Tar New LEapER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


te, But taking the first step is always the 
hardest in a matter of this kind, and the first 
step was taken by President Truman. Then 
the Negro soldiers proved in Korea that they 
fought as well as other Americans, if not better, 
when integrated into combat units, but much 
more poorly when segregated—for the obvious 
reason that under segregation they felt they 
had little to fight for. So, the integration job 
in the armed forces was completed; President 
Eisenhower had little to do with it except in 
not blocking it. 

Finally, your claim that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration is responsible for ending segrega- 
tin and discrimination in Washington is com- 
pletely wrong. School segregation has not yet 
been ended. The end of segregation in public 
swimming pools was ordered under President 
Truman. And the end of discrimination in 
hotels and restaurants was the result of a suit 
by the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, before Eisenhower 
was elected, and decided by the Supreme Court, 
none of whose judges at the time of the de- 
cision were Eisenhower appointees. 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y. ALFRED BAKER LEWIs 


Commends ‘New Leader’ for 
Article on Housing Project 


I was very much concerned with John Por- 
ter’s story [“A Victory for Democratic Housing,” 
Tae New Leaver, April 26]. Your magazine 
is to be commended for revealing the behind- 
the-scenes efforts to get a housing project ap- 
proved in the face of prejudiced community 
feeling, The Reverends Stone and Davidson 
and Mr. Kirschenbaum also deserve congratu- 
lations for their fine work. They are the un- 
sung heroes of a struggle that has long engaged 
many good people concerned with making de- 
mocracy more than a word in political docu- 
ments, 


New York City Vic La Roceve 


Clifford Forster Praised 
For Civil Liberties Work 


I would like to express a thought regarding 
Clifford Forster’s resignation as special counsel 
for the American Civil Liberties Union. I 
shall always be proud of having been a work- 
ing colleague of his in the difficult struggle to 
maintain our traditional civil liberties. It is 
oF to be a civil libertarian without being 
‘ignificantly anti-Communist. It is likewise 
easy to be significantly anti-Communist without 
being a civil libertarian. Mr. Forster, however, 
cog simultaneously, and this is truly dif- 
cult, 


Washington, D. C. IrviING FERMAN 


May 3, 1954 




















| THE JEWISH NEWSLETTER 


A Non-Conformist Jewish Publication 


| Founded to counteract the modern | 


trend to standardization of thought | 
and bandwagon psychology in deal- | 


| ing with Jewish problems. 


THE JEWISH NEWSLETTER iscom- | 
| pletely independent of party or | 
ideological ties. It does not carry | 


| any advertisement. Its primary aim 
is to encourage individualistic think- 
ing on current Jewish events as they 
come up from week to week. 


| Editor: William Zukerman. Editorial Ad- 
visory Board: Erich Fromm, Herman A. 
Gray, J. B. S. Hardman, Alfred Kazin, 
Morris S. Lazaron, Louis Nelson 


Subscription rates: $5.00 per year. 
$3.00 half a year. Write for 3 free 
introductory copies to 


Post Office Box 117, New York 33, N. Y. 














Tune in to 


GEORGE HAMILTON 
COMBS 


debating issues of the 
day with leading writers 
and public figures on 


"The New Leader” 
Forum 
of his “Spotlight- 
New York” 
every 
Wednesday night 
10:30 p.m. 
WABC-New York 


(A Larry Curtis 
Production) 

















PR (@] T & Cc T YOUR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 


INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


A deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits ere 


returnable upon withdrawal of membership. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E, 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 








This Laxative is 


Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 


Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 


Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice, and for 
their own families, too. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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SEND US | Ed Sullivan hails 


| Academy Award candidate 


YOUR ae ey, 
FRIENDS ee 5 “Far and away the top 


performance of any 
motion picture actress 


—their names, anyhow. We'll . 
last season. Not since the 


be glad to send every one of 

































































them a FREE copy of THE | days when Helen Hayes 
New Leaver. We’ve found it was breathing life into 
doesn’t take more than one the characters of Sir 
copy to make a new friend. | James Barrie has any 
Help us gain new readers at | actress interpreted a | 
no cost to yourself, Just fill in | character so knowingly!” 2nd year: 
the enclosed form and send it | 4 yy, 
to SUBSCRIPTION DEPART. YY e M-G-M’s TECHNICOLOR delight starring 
MENT, Tue New LEaper, 7 LESLIE CARON - MEL FERRER - JEAN PIERRE AUMONT 
East 15th Street, New York 3 m At 12:55, 2:50, 4:40 
N.Y ' ; TRANS-LUX D-Dueon J exinglon 6:35, 8:25, 10:15 
2S See Bh at oc: ALON oe ge 
Ne any ce ee Rockefeller Center 
ee / 
& “ROSE MARIE”’ ,, CinemaScoPE sin, 
Name ORE) TD Ce ARTE. VO ANN BLYTH - HOWARD KEEL- FERNANDO LAMAS 
Address BERT LAHR + MARJORIE MAIN «© Photographed in EASTMAN COLOR 
ee ee ce oe hee ee A MERVYN LeROY Production - Screen Play by RONALD MILLAR 
City aa Zone.. .State.... and GEORGE FROESCHEL - Directed by MERVYN LeROY - An M-G-M Picture 
THE MUSIC HALL’S GREAT EASTER STAGE SHOW 
N “Glory of Caster” —Far-tamed Cathedral pageant produced by Leonidoff. 
_— CEB REC RI sa Wes wre “SPRING BOUQUET” — Gala new revue produced by Russell Markert . . . with \ 
EE OS Pe eg the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble . . . Symphony Orchestra 
a a directed by Raymond Paige 
). a Zone. . .State.... /}\ 
Name . a er pit: —— 
Address ee ee ae eee ae “One of the season’s most te and disarming plays.” 
City Cs Es —BROOKS ATKINSON, N. Y. Times 
era 9 4 THE GIRL ie VIA FLAMINIA 
NE Aad | SUN. thru FRI. EVES. Ress a. & SUN. MATS. $2.75 TOP 
ere Zone.. .State.... 48th STREET THEATRE, East of Broadway. (No Perf. Mon.) 
Name Ge ee eee | a prone 
Address ...................45. bent wee .. OTL tes THEATER PARTIES 
wes Aaah CARE. SME... | Br " “RIOT IN CELL BLOCK 11" Sn an eg Wain poe a 
| NEVILLE BRAND Tg CEPI Se 
Name Sprain & de Sinn eid alos rs wri Shee } PLUS Theatrical Department. Phone AlLgon- 
| ne “PARIS PLAYBOYS" quin 5-8844, Tue New Leaver Theatrical 
Address . hS where A pal ul | LEO GORCEY a Department, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 
City ais i RR. |. ——————_ 
MY NAME CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 
porn ps At least 3 weeks’ notice is required for all changes of address. Include your 
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‘they wouldnt dare" 


That’s what they said the day before 
Pearl Harbor. Remember? But by now 
you’d think people would have learned. 
Let’s face it—we must be ready for 
disaster at any moment. It may be an 
atom bomb—or it may be a fire, a flood, 
a hurricane. It’s only common sense to 
be prepared for it, whatever it is. Take 
these precautions TODAY: 


Enlist the help of your local Civil Defense 
Director. 


Send staff to Red Cross courses. They may 


LJ 
[_] Check contents and locations of first-aid kits. 
a 
save your life. 

LJ 


Promote preparedness in your community. 
Your local CD Director can show you how. 


Set the standard of preparedness in your plant 
city—check off these four simple points NOW, 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educational 
Camp Society in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 








TWO 
YEARS 
AGO JUNE 2, 


1952 
Rta EXPOSED 
THE FHA SCANDAL 


"The smell of scandal," wrote 
housing expert Charles Abrams 


two years ago, "lurks under 


FHA deals from Long Island to Los Angeles, 








By Charles Abrams 


THE FHA 
SYSTEM 


ENRICHES THE SPECULATORS 


HAT MAKES NEWS is not 
Wi. is important but what 
the public can understand. “Public 
Official Steals $1,000,000” would 
sell papers. But taking a billion dol- 
lars from the American taxpayer 
won't get a squib, if it’s done under 
a piece of legerdemain such as FHA. 
Yet, the smell of scandal lurks under 
FHA deals from Long Island to Los 
Angeles. The worst aspect of the 
FHA system is that it screens one of 
the most formidable menaces facing 
the American political system. 

The FHA joint venture between 
the Government and the speculator 
came about with the expansion of 
Federal interest in housing in 1934. 
Most people considered it a tempor- 
ary pump-priming scheme which 
Cutaries ABrams is author of The 
Future of Housing and other books. 


would be abandoned when recovery 
set in. However, FHA remained a 
permanent part of Federal operations, 
and mortgage insurance, which had 
been a private business up to that 
time, was permanently socialized by 
Government. As a result, Federal 
credit now stands behind more than 
a third of the country’s mortgages 
on homes. Moreover, the prospect 
is that, within fifteen years, the Fed- 
eral guarantee will stand behind al- 
most every residential mortgage in 
the country. The complete socializa- 
tion of risk in mortgage-lending will 
then have been achieved. Oddly 
enough, it is the American home- 
owner who will be obligated to pay 
the premiums for this insurance, al- 
though his equity remains complete- 
ly uninsured and, on the downswing 
of the economic cycle, will be as 
precarious as in the early 1930s 


Simultaneously, another scheme 
was devised under which specule 
tive rental housing also received | 
mortgage insurance, and the Gover » 
ment insures the mortgages of almost © 
all new rental housing built in the 4 
country. But the mortgage lender | 
were not the only beneficiaries. Soom 
thereafter, appraisals were rigged so § 
that the mortgage exceeded the cot | 
of the building. The mortgage-lend& 
er didn’t care, for the mortgage was 
insured by the Federal Government, 
A host of speculative builders were 
enabled to build without any inves & 
ment of their own, and to draw out, 
as net profit from the Government | 
insured mortgage, anywhere from 10 © 
to 20 per cent of its face amount, @ 
besides owning the rental housing | 
projects. In the case of the small 
homes sold, the 10-per-cent dows 
payment was so much added velvet 
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and went on to tell why. 


Once again, The New Leader provided you with tomorrow's headlines. 


IF YOU WANT 
® complete independence of opinion 
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